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EDITOR'S    NOTE 

pROFESSOR  FOOT'S  Poetical  Works  have  here  been 
arranged  in  Six  Sections,  according  to  their  themes,  but 
in  every  case  where  the  date  of  writing  was  stated,  or  the  date 
of  pubhcation  could  be  ascertained  it  has  been  given.  Several 
of  the  poems  it  will  be  seen  appeared  in  the  *'  Cape  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  were  signed  "  Diamond  Digger."  Two  or 
three  sets  of  political  verses  were  printed  in  the  *'  Cape 
Mercury,"  with  the  signature  "  QQ-,"  but  as  their  interest 
has  passed  they  have  been  omitted  from  this  book. 

Mr.  Foot  did  not  publish  much  prose,  and  the  following 
is  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  obtained  : 

SciEXCE  IN  ITS  Relation  to  Poetry. 

A  Lecture  printed  in  CM.  Magazine. 
Library  Address.  1884. 

Jubilee         ,,  1887. 

Praying  and  Working.       A  Sermon, 
Science  and  Prayer.  An  Essay. 

A  Letter  on  the  Wines  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  with  regret  that  these  are  excluded  from  this 
volume. 

Having  been  a  Regent's  Park  Student  myself,  and  as  I 
induced  Mr.  Foot  to  come  to  South  Africa  to  succeed  my 
father,  it  may  appear  fitting  that  I  should  be  responsible  for 
the  editing  of  this  book. 

WILLIAM    HAY. 
Cape  Town,  igo6. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

rjENRY  MARTYN  FOOT  was  born  on  the  28th  February, 
1843,  in  Devonshire,  England  ;  and  after  school  days 
proceeded  to  Regent's  Park  College,  London.  While  there, 
in  1864  he  graduated  B.A.  at  London  University,  with  first 
class  honours  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  ;  and  was  elected 
Scholar  of  the  University.  In  1866  the  additional  degree  of 
LL.B  was  gained.  On  completion  of  his  theological  studies 
he  became  a  Minister  to  Baptist  Churches  in  Devon,  and 
at  Nottingham,  where  his  health  so  completely  broke  down 
that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  England  at  once  if  he  wished 
to  live.  He  therefore  departed  in  March,  1872,  having 
accepted  the  Pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Graham's 
Town,  where  he  rendered  services  highly  appreciated 
by  many  in  that  City.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
Public  Library,  and  the  Public  Schools.  There  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Kennelly,  and  lived  until  1877, 
when  he  was  invited  to  become  Co- Pastor  with  the  Rev. 
William  Thomson  at  Caledon  Square  Congregational  Church, 
Cape  Town,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  1880. 

In  December,  1877,  Mr.  Foot  was  elected  Assistant 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  carried  on  the  duties  of 
Registrar  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cameron  (the  Registrar)  filled 
the  office  of  Superintendent  General  of  Education,  during 
the  absence  from  the  Colony  of  Dr.  Dale. 

In  July,  1879,  Mr.  Foot  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
South  African  College  Council,  which  he  resigned  at  the 
end  of  1881  ;  but  he  was  reappointed  in  the  beginning  of 
1884,  retaining  the  office  until  the  end  of  1896. 


In  1882,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  F.  Bindley,  he  became 
Professor  of  English  and  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  at 
the  South  African  College  ;  a  position  held  until  he  retired, 
owing  to  failing  health,  in  1898. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  University 
in  1879,  this  being  the  second  Council  formed;  and  was 
subsequently  elected  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Councils  ; 
sitting  therefore  from  1879  until  his  death. 

For  many  years  Professor  Foot  was  also  one  of  the 
Examiners  for  the  University. 

He  died  on  the  21st  July,  1899,  and  his  mortal  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
Claremont. 
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Cutting  Capers. 


O  for  the  merry  songsters 

Tliat  fill  the  woods  at  Home  ! 
O  for  tiie  grass  and  daisies 

In  which  I  lov'd  to  roam  ! 
O  for  the  lanes  and  hedgerows, 

The  chestnut  and  the  may  ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  smile  of  friends 

In  England  far  away  ! 

Here  songbirds  have  no  music, 

And  green  fields  are  all  blue  ; 
Here  trees  are  only  bushes, 

And  meadows  parched  Karoo  : 
Here  every  other  visage 

Betrays  the  native  smutch  ; 
Here  Dutchmen  gabble  Hottentot, 

And  Englishmen  bad  Dutch. 

Here  rivers  rush  in  torrents, 

Or  leave  their  channels  dry  ; 
Here  all  the  lakes  are  salt-pans, — 

No  water  cheers  the  eye  : 
Here  ports  are  open  roadsteads. 

The  wharfs  are  naked  blacks  : 
The  bullock-wagon  is  the  train. 

And  roads  are  only  tracks. 

Here  villages  are  cities, 

A  shanty  is  a  fort ; 
Flat  grape-juice  is  mild  sherry. 

And  muddy  pontac — port ; 
The  brandy  and  tobacco 

Are  really  quite  a  joke. 
And  only  fit  for  blacks  and  boars, — 

They're  very  poor  Cape  smoke. 
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The  pumpkins  and  the  mealies 

May  do  for  cattle-feed  ; 
The  prickly-pear  and  gockums 

May  suit  the  Fingoe  breed  : 
The  beef  is  tough  as  whipcord, 

The  mutton  cuts  to  waste  ; 
The  meat  has  neither  taste  nor  juice,. 

The  fruit  more  juice  than  taste. 

You  look  out  on  the  desert, 

Which  here  a  farm  they  call  ; 
You  only  see  upon  it, 

Some  dirty  Kafir  kraal  : 
In  town,  as  well  as  country, 

The  scene  a  saint  would  rile  ; 
That  dingy  barn  with  the  weathercock 

Is  the  Cathedral  pile. 

Each  district  scorns  the  other, 

Declares  itself  the  best, 
And  grabs  at  local  interest 

By  splitting  East  and  West. 
Some  cry  for  Separation  ; 

Some  calmly  go  to  sleep  : 
All  join  to  rail  at  the  Britisher 

When  wool  is  dull  and  cheap. 

They  do  not  run  together 

In  honourable  race, 
But  cut  off  their  own  noses 

To  spite  a  rival's  face  : 
And  when  the  empty  cases 

Before  the  stores  are  laid, 
Or  two  ox-spans  block  Main  Street  up 

Brag  of  their  giant  trade. 

When,  worn  and  dry  with  travel. 

You  want  a  decent  bed, 
You  reach  some  mud-wall  cottage 

Or  flimsy  iron  shed  : 
Get  beer,  a  dollar  a  bottle. 

And  flies,  and  fleas  as  well  : 
This  No-Accommodation  House 

Is  styled  the  Grand  Hotel. 
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And  should  you  chance  to  shiver, 

When  rainy  winds  blow  keen, 
You  find  the  hearth  is  empty, 

Or  the  wood  is  wet  and  green. 
You  hint  that  Stormberg  cobbles 

Would  prove  a  welcome  boon  : — 
They  bring  you  shale  on  a  dinner-plate, 

And  shovel  with  a  spoon. 

The  servants  do  no  labour, 

But,  as  their  lawful  right, 
•Crib  victuals  all  the  day-time, 

And  run  away  at  night  ; 
Then,  while  the  frogs  are  croaking, 

And  beetles  scratch  away. 
You  cook  your  supper  yourself. 

Or  fast  till  break  of  day. 

The  diamonds  are  off-colour, 

The  coal-fields  are  a  sham  : 
The  Councils  build  no  bridges. 

The  farmers— not  a  dam  ; 
The  Government  does  nothing, 

And  all  the  people  scout  it  ; 
For  here  there's  no  improvement  made. 

They  only  talk  about  it. 

You  chance  to  meet  a  neighbour, 

You  hear  some  bouncing  lie  ; 
Each  man  has  some  traducer. 

And  every  house  a  spy  : 
The  town  knows  all  your  business, 

Enough! — I  do  declare 
The  scandal  and  the  twaddling  talk 

Would  make  a  parson  swear. 

Here  Christmas  comes  in  summer, 

And  winter  rain  in  May; 
No  twilight's  golden  chasing 

Sets  off  the  gem  of  day  ; 
No  Pole-star  guides  our  courses  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  bear  the  loss, 
For  the  fact  is,  we  are  all  bowed  down 

Beneath  the  Southern  Cross  I 
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O  for  the  grand  Old  Country! 

O  for  a  glimpse  of  Home  ! 
The  meadows  and  the  woodlands, 

Or  the  great  Cathedral  dome  ! 
O  for  the  men  and  women 

That  do  as  well  as  say  ! 
O  for  the  friends  with  hearts  so  true, 

In  England  far  away  ! 


i3-ii-'72. 


C.M.M.,  Feb.,  1873. 
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Caper  Sauce. 


Hurrah  !  for  the  Land  of  Sunshine, 

Where  a  man  has  room  to  breathe  ; 
Where  the  sky  is  clear  above  us, 

And  the  veld  is  free  beneath  ; 
Where  the  air  is  pure  and  balmy, 

And  sets  the  lungs  at  play  : 
These  are  things  you  don't  know  much  about 

In  England  far  away. 

I  love  the  breezy  uplands. 

And  the  undulating  hills  ; 
The  woven  fern-kloof  covers, 

Where  the  jewell'd  loorie  trills  ; 
The  plain,  which  spreads  out  sea-like. 

To  the  distant  mountain  line. 
And  the  deep  and  winding  river-nooks. 

Where  the  hidden  waters  shine. 

I  love  the  rocky  krantzes, 

Where  the  agile  bosbok  leaps, 
Where  the  saucy  monkey  chatters. 

And  the  timid  dassie  creeps  ; 
The  vleys  where  the  lilies  flutter 

Their  white  and  purple  bells. 
And  a  plashing  comes  from  the  dashing  hoofs 

Of  the  startled  wild  gazelles. 

I  love  the  bush  all  tangled, 

Where  the  wild  geranium  blows, 
Where  vinks  and  ring-doves  nestle. 

And  the  stately  aloe  grows  ; 
Where  flowers  the  sweet  mimosa 

And  the  scarlet  Kafir-boom  ; 
Where  every  shrub  is  an  evergreen, 

And  each  month  has  its  bloom. 
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Yon  want  to  escape  the  city, 

You  cab  it  to  Euston  Square, 
Take  a  dreary  railway  journey, 

And  grumble  at  the  fare  ; 
We  put  a  foot  to  the  stirrup, 

We  are  over  the  flats  away  ; 
We  may  tripple  from  here  to  Livingstone, 

And  no  one  say  us  Nay. 

Your  people  are  cribb'd  and  cabin'd, 

Like  sprats  in  a  sardine-tin, — 
Each  head  on  the  tail  of  a  neighbour, 

No  room  to  wag  a  fin  ; 
The  land's  cut  up  for  building, 

Till  the  town  the  country  fills  ; 
You  are  packed  as  close  as  a  med'cine  chest, 

Or  a  box  of  Holloway's  pills. 

We  live  in  cities  of  gardens. 

Where  the  air  is  still  serene. 
And  lines  of  oaks  and  acacias 

Fringe  open  streets  with  green  ; 
Where  groves  of  orange  and  citron 

Yield  fragrance,  fruit,  and  shade  ; 
And  we  sit  under  vine  and  fig  tree 

And  none  dare  make  afraid. 

Your  poor  are  starved  and  careworn, 

Your  rich  dissatisfied  ; 
You  cannot  get  a  living 

Till  somebody  else  has  died  : 
Here  every  honest  workman 

May  take  his  hours  of  rest. 
And  every  man  may  better  himself, 

If  he  only  does  his  best. 

No  troops  of  squalid  beggars 

Flock  round  us  as  we  pass, 
But  the  tall  athletic  native 

Just  says  *Goed  morgen  baas  ! ' 
We  do  not  need  the  workhouse. 

If  we  don't  make  rapid  strides  : 
For  even  the  poor  may  earn  their  bread. 

And  butter  it  on  both  sides. 
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You  think  our  lives  in  clanger 

From  hordes  of  horrid  blacks  : 
We  have  not  to  fight  garotters, 

And  pay  the  income-tax  ; 
The  cute  and  crafty  Kafir 

Does  steal  our  sheep  and  goats  ; 
But  our  pockets  and  our  homes  are  safe, 

And  he  does  not  cut  our  throats. 

■*  Tis  true  the  roads  are  treach'rous  ; 

But  if  we  have  a  spill, 
We  come  to  grass  in  safety, 

For  the  upsets  seldom  kill  : 
We  are  not  smashed  in  tunnels, 

Smothered  like  rats  in  a  hole  ! 
If  we  get  a  bruise  in  the  open  air, 

We  only  break  the  pole. 

Tho'  noon  is  sometimes  sultry, 

A  breeze  springs  up  at  night  : 
And  there's  juicy  fruit  in  plenty, 

For  the  thirsty  soul's  delight  ; 
A  fine  sweet  water-melon 

Refreshes  in  a  trice, 
For  it's  kindly  Nature's  iced  champagne, 

Ah  !  wouldn't  you  like  a  slice  ? 

The  diamonds  you're  so  proud  of, 

That  deck  your  heads  and  hands. 
Colonial  feet  have  trodden 

In  the  New  Rush  Kopje  sands  : 
And  now  we  are  prospecting 

For  fields  of  gold  and  coal ; 
And  we're  going  in  strong  for  cotton,  too, 

As  well  as  fine  Cape  wool. 

The  men  are  frank  and  easy. 

And  do  not  cringe  and  bend  ; 
And  he  who  would  be  friendly 

Is  sure  to  have  a  friend. 
The  stars  gleam  like  pure  brilliants  ; 

The  sun  leaps  with  a  bound  ; 
The  land's  not  draped  in  November  fog  ; 

It's  summer  the  whole  year  round. 
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Hurrah  !    for  the  Sunny  Country  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  virgin  soil  ! 
Where  Hfe  is  not  a  burden, 

And  labour  not  a  toil  ; 
Where  mid  the  wilds  of  Nature, 

A  man  may  freely  stray, 
And  find  health  and  peace  unknown  to  Art 

In  England  far  away. 

^9-ii-'72  C.M.M.,  Feb., '74 
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The  Stormy  Petrel, 

a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

On  board  the  Steamer  in  which  Professor  Foot  came  to  this  country 
he  kept  a  Diary,  and  on  April  3rd,  1 S72  wrote : — 

"We  have  been  followed  for  days  by  Stormy  Petrels  ;  but  they  are 
too  few,  and  too  small,  and  too  far,  for  us  to  see  them  very  distinctly. 
But  the  Second  Officer  tells  me  they  are  not  much  larger  in  body  than  a 
walnut ;  and  consist  of  a  bundle  of  feathers  round  a  bag  of  small  bones. 
They  receive  their  name,  which  is  simply  'Little  Peters,'  from  their 
appearing  to  walk  on  the  water,  over  which  they  lightly  skim.  Whether 
they  are  often  seen  ashore  I  can  find  no  Darwin  on  boaid  to  inform  me, 
and  I  remember  nothing  on  the  subject  in  his  chapters  on  birds  in  the 
'Descent  of  Man.'  As  I  am  unable  to  naturalize  I  am  constrained  to 
idealize  ;  and  my  thoughts  ultimately  shape  themselves  in  this  fashion  : — 

Glad  spirit  of  the  foam, 

Whither  away  ? 
O,  wherefore  hghtly  roam, 

By  night  and  day, 
Making  thy  wand'ring  home 

Where  wild  waves  play  ? 

Now  thou  dost  bravely  leap 

The  billow's  crest  ; 
Anon,  thy  pinions  sweep 

The  Ocean's  breast. 
Which  heaves  in  gentle  sleep 

And  lulls  to  rest. 

Safe,  through  the  chilling  storm 

I  see  thee  fly  ; 
Where  tropic  suns  glow  warm. 

Where  soft  winds  sigh. 
Thy  airy-feather'd  form 

I  still  descry. 
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Thou  followest  our  bark 

As  Noah's  dove, 
When  floods  beneath  were  dark 

And  skies  above, 
Flutter'd  around  the  Ark 

For  life  and  love. 

In  vain  I  stretch  my  hand 

At  dusk  and  dawn  ; 
The  breeze  thy  wings  have  fann'd 

Still  bears  us  on  ; 
We  touch  the  welcome  land — 

And  thou  art  gone  ! 

Gone,  like  a  wayward  boy, 

Thou  weary  bird  ; 
Gone,  like  a  maiden  coy, 

Unseen,  unheard  ; 
Gone,  like  a  thought  of  joy. 

Or  winged  word. 

I  know  thee  what  thou  art — 

The  human  soul  ; 
Thou  sailest  without  chart 

From  pole  to  pole. 
Seeking  to  ease  thy  heart 

As  ages  roll. 

Sad  spirit  of  the  foam, 

I  hear  thee  say — 
"Yet  once  again  I  roam. 

Where  wild  waves  play. 
Until  I  reach  my  home, 

Far,  far  away." 

1872. 
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3[lature  Swain  and  Siren. 


In  the  Diary  already  referred  to  the  following  is  found  : — 
No  voyage  is  complete  without  its  love  episode — but  what  place  is 
not  ?  We  scarcely  have  our  full  share  at  present.  However,  a  newly 
married  couple  attract  attention,  for  they  are  inseparable.  I  call  to  mind 
Charles  Lamb's  essay,  "A  Bachelor's  Complaint  on  the  Behaviour  of 
Married  People,"  and  discover  that  the  first  to  cry  out,  as  usual,  are  not 
the  single  but  the  wedded.  Being  myself  without  encumbrance,  having 
neither  matrimonial  cares  nor  joys,  I  keenly  sympathize  ;  and  quite  enjoy 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  If  there  be  a  pleasure  unmi.xed  it  is  to  see 
others  woo  and  wed,  and  still  keep  on  wooing.  As  this  is  a  case  of  mature 
swain  and  mature  siren  of  course  there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
talk.  Those  who  regard  gossip  as  a  lu.xury  ashore  deem  it  a  necessity 
aboard.  Various  conjectures  are  afloat,  like  our  ship,  and  probably  quite 
as  much  at  sea.  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  knowing,  though  I  keep  it  a 
profound  secret,  that  the  fond  husband's  antenuptial  reflections  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — 

I  judge  of  roses  when  they're  blown, 
I  doubt  those  simpering  girls  ; 

I  tarry  till  my  beard  is  grown, 
I  am  not  caught  with  curls. 

Your  "sweet  seventeen  "  may  fade  or  tire, 

And  prove  a  doubtful  catch  ; 
I  want  a  solid  core  of  fire, 

And  not  a  lucifer  match. 

I  like  a  love  that's  proved  and  ripe, 

Some  character  and  mind, 
A  woman  of  the  genuine  type, 

With  heart  and  head  combined. 

Some  years,  'tis  true,  I've  had  to  wait 

For  the  particular  she  ; 
But  now  at  last  I've  found  a  mate  ; 

She's  just  the  wife  for  me. 

Friends  blame  my  choice :  but  what's 
the  charge  ? 

She's  elegant  and  tall  ; 
Admit  her  waist  is  rather  large, — 

My  waistcoat's  getting  small. 
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Her  face  is  fair  as  honour's  wreath, 
More  dear  than  piles  of  pelf, 

She  has  some  artificial  teeth, — 
I  want  a  few  myself. 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  stars,  I  vow. 

Which  sparkle  in  the  blue  ; 
I  own  to  wrinkles  on  her  brow, — 

I  have  a  crow's  foot  too. 

Her  laughter  ripples  like  the  brook, 

'Tis  sweeter  than  a  song  ; 
I  fear  her  nose  suggests  the  hook, — 

My  own  is  somewhat  long. 

How  gracefully  she  builds  her  hair. 
Chignon,  or  what  'tis  call'd  : 

They  say  it's  false,  and  that's  not  fair, — 
I  know  I'm  getting  bald. 

How  well  she  looks  in  that  new  hat 
She  wore  when  we  rode  out ; 

I  thought  her  instep  slightly  flat, — 
I've  had  a  twinge  of  gout. 

They  say  she  has  a  stubborn  will, — 

She  lets  me  have  my  way  ; 
They  say  she  has  a  temper  still, — 

What  will  not  people  say  ? 

She  has  a  pretty  little  sum. 

This  all  her  suitors  knew  ; 
She's  worth  more  than  her  money, — Come, 

She's  worth  my  money  too. 

She  has  a  weakness  for  strong  tea. 

But  I  take  my  cigar  ; 
That  pleases  her,  this  comforts  me, 

Which  makes  us  quits  so  far. 

She  has  her  failings,  to  be  sure. 

To  ills  all  flesh  is  heir  : 
What  then  ?     I  love  her  all  the  more. 

We're  but  a  mortal  pair. 
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Amid  the  ups  and  downs  of  life 

I  do  the  best  I  can  ; 
I'll  look  out  for  a  perfect  wife, 

When  I'm  a  perfect  man. 

Her  gentle  iiand,  and  cheery  eye, 

Clear  head,  and  tender  heart, — 
Have  wound  for  me  the  mystic  tie. 

Which  time  can  never  part. 

'Tis  very  well  for  Smith  to  talk, 
And  Brown  and  Jones  to  sneer  ; 

Rejected  men  object  to  walk  ; 
Who  likes  a  flea  in  th'  ear  ? 

Your  fine  proposals  would  not  do, 
She's  placed  above  your  power  ; 

She's  free  to  me,  and  shy  to  you, 
That's  why  the  grapes  are  sour. 

You  want  to  put  her  on  the  shelf, 

Your  envious  arts  to  crown  ; 
My  china  ranged  with  common  delf  1 

You  bet  !  I'll  take  her  down. 

Her  faithful  love  will  not  grow  cold, 

I  trust  her  truthful  tongue  : 
But  then — by  Jove  !  she's  getting  old, 

And  I'm  not  getting  young. 

The  boys  and  girls  may  vote  us  slow  : 
Old  men  and  maids  may  scoff  : — 

But,  Joan,  we'll  to  the  parson  go. 
And  fix  the  thing  right  off. 
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The  ^gger  of  Table  Bay. 


On  a  moonlight  night  in  Table  Bay, 

Our  steamship  anchor  cast  ; 
She  was  safely  docked  at  break  of  day, 

And  we  all  cried — "  Land  at  last  1 " 

Broad  Table  Mountain  loomed  in  sight, 

Like  a  wall  by  Titans  made  ; 
And  the  coast  was  clear  from  left  to  rights 

For  no  Table-cloth  was  laid. 

Bold  Africanders  swarmed  on  deck  ; 

Passengers  hurried  ashore, 
Some  going  in  for  the  '  Diamond  spec,' 

Some  for  the  general  store. 

Men  of  all  colours  jostled  and  ran, 
White,  black,  tawny,  and  bay  ; — 

English,  Dutch,  German,  American, 
Hottentot,  Kafir,  Malay. 

The  donkey-engines  puff  and  creak. 
They're  shifting  cargo  and  coal  : 

When  suddenly  rises  a  fearful  shriek, 
As  of  some  departing  soul. 

A  man  has  fallen  into  the  hold, 

Full  fathoms  four  he  fell  ; 
Our  hair  stands  up,  our  blood  runs  cold, — 

That  shriek  is  a  funeral  knell. 

Among  the  engine-coal  he  lies, 

As  black  as  the  sooty  hull  ; 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  the  darkie  dies. 

He  has  surely  cracked  his  skull. 
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The  mate  runs  forward  to  lend  a  hand, 

And  the  doctor  comes  to  see  ; 
But  the  dead  man  says,  in  accents  bland, — • 

'What  for  you  meddle  with  me  ? ' 

He  gives  one  turn,  and  without  a  frown. 
He  jumps  up  sound  and  whole  : 

Let  the  white  man  groan  on  his  bed  of  down, 
He  laughs  on  a  bed  of  coal. 

He  returns  to  work,  and  no  word  complains. 

I  can  recommend  his  trick. 
For  a  man  like  this  must  have  some  brains. 

If  his  skull  and  skin  are  thick. 

In  the  voyage  of  life  you'll  take  your  turn 

In  tumbling  down  the  hatch  ; 
But  its  ten  to  one,  from  my  story  learn. 

You'll  get  oH  without  a  scratch. 

So  when  pitying  friends  will  have  their  say, 

And  passengers  run  to  see. 
Just  ask,  like  the  Nigger  of  Table  Bay, — 

'What  for  you  meddle  with  me  ? ' 

7-ii-'72.  C.M.M.,  Oct.,  1873. 
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shadow. 


The  shadowy  mist  rolls  sadly 

Down  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
The  shivering  foam  springs  madly, 

Torn  from  the  billow's  crest  : 
Low  on  my  eyes  is  creeping 

The  gathering  cloud  of  tears  ; 
High  at  my  feet  is  leaping 

The  breaking  tide  of  years. 

The  spray  and  vapour  mingle  ; 

I  hear  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
Hoarse  in  the  grating  shingle, 

Shrill  in  the  wild  wind's  sigh  : 
My  fugitive  spirit  flutters, 

Borne  on  the  wayward  breeze, 
And  deep  is  the  moan  it  mutters 

As  the  murmur  of  the  seas. 

The  light  of  heaven  is  failing, 

The  smile  of  earth  has  gone  ; 
To  laughter  follows  wailing, 

And  the  sable  veil  is  drawn  : 
The  joys  of  time  are  shrouded 

And  buried  one  by  one  ; 
The  sun  of  life  is  clouded 

Ere  yet  the  race  is  run. 

I  list  to  the  sough  and  sobbing, 

I  think  of  the  vanished  scene  ; 
I  feel  my  pulses  throbbing 

With  pleasures  that  have  been  : 
For  love  thus  fans  the  embers 

And  ashes  of  regret. 
And  still  with  pain  remembers 

What  sorrow  would  forget. 


SHADOW 

The  wreathing  mist  now  covers 

Tlie  winding  mountain's  side  ; 
The  scattered  spume  now  hovers 

High  o'er  the  flowing  tide  : 
I  am  whehned  in  the  rain  and  plashing, 

Blinded  with  chilling  tears, 
'Mid  floods  of  memory  dashing. 

And  the  broken  surf  of  years. 

30-io-'72.  CM.M.,  Jan.,  1874. 
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Sunshine. 


The  tinted  cloud  is  lifting, 

The  hill-top  greets  the  morn  ; 
The  tide  is  gently  drifting, 

As  moves  the  lisping  corn  : 
My  spirit  casts  its  wrapping, 

The  purple  mist  of  tears  ; 
And  the  waters,  lightly  lapping, 

Are  joys  of  the  flowing  years. 

While  the  rack  from  the  sky  is  driven, 

I  hear  a  song  afar, 
For  the  lark,  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 

Floats  like  a  vocal  star : 
And  my  spirit,  upward  winging, 

From  chains  of  earth  set  free. 
Finds  thought  in  the  bird's  bright  singing 

And  music  in  the  sea. 

The  heavens  are  bathed  with  lustre, 

The  earth  is  steeped  in  light ; 
The  joys  of  the  morning  muster 

After  the  weeping  night : 
The  griefs  of  my  heart  I  banish. 

They  are  passing  one  by  one. 
As  the  clouds  and  the  dewdrops  vanish 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

I  list  to  the  song  and  laughing, 

I  think  of  futurity  ; 
My  longing  lips  are  quaffing 

The  wine  of  bliss  to  be  ; 
For  hope  may  freely  capture 

Pleasures  that  onward  steal. 
And  still  foresees  with  rapture 

What  sorrow  would  conceal. 
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No  cloud  on  the  mountain  darkling, 

No  shadow  on  the  deep  ; 
Only  a  silver  sparkling 

Where  waters  softly  sweep  : 
In  the  light  of  life's  new  waking 

My  eyes  forget  their  tears  ; 
And  the  waves  of  time  in  breaking 

Bring  joy  for  the  coming  years. 

.4-1 1-72.  C..U.;U.,  Jan., '74. 
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African  Discovery : 

OR,  THE  MODERN  PHILOSOPHER. 

Diogenes  and  Solomon  agree, 

That  all  beneath  the  sun  is  vanity  : 

In  vain,  with  lamp  in  hand  the  cynic  ran 

About  the  peopled  world  to  find  a  man  : 

In  vain  the  Sabean  King  a  woman  sought, 

He  found  a  thousand — but  he  found  them  nought ; 

And  both  returned  to  sigh  and  sneer  alone, — 

One  to  his  tub,  the  other  to  his  throne. 

More  happy  than  the  monarch  or  the  sage 

Am  I  m  this  degenerate  land  and  age  ; 

Tho'  destined  from  my  native  shore    to  roam, 

I  found  in  Africa  one  English  home. 

Rich  with  the  memories  of  other  days, 

Bright  with  the  hopes  that  smile  o'er  life's  dark  ways^ 

And  sweet  with  sympathy  both  free  and  true 

Of  brother-man,  and  sister-woman  too. 

4-3-'78. 
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Visions  of  Love. 


I. 

Can  it  be  true  that  Love  is  blind  ? 

I  feel  the  light  grow  more  and  more  ; 
The  cloud  is  lifting  from  the  mind  ; 

I  see  : — I  never  saw  before. 

How  wide  the  world,  how  deep  the  soul  ; 

How  strong,  how  full  the  throbbing  heart  : 
What  countless  suns  from  darkness  roll, 

What  thronging  thoughts  from  silence  start. 

Each  atom  is  intense  with  life, 
Each  moment  with  eternal  bliss  ; 

Farewell  the  groping,  and  the  strife, 
If  this  be  blindness  give  me  this. 

I  see  the  infinitely  vast, 

I  see  the  infinitely  small  ; 
The  stars  are  golden  dust  broad  cast. 

The  seed,  the  dewdrop  holds  'The  All.' 

How  empty  now  the  wise  debates, 
On  arts  of  Greece,  and  laws  of  Rome  ; 

How  poor  the  pomp  of  kings  and  states, 
How  grand  the  trifles  of  the  home. 

Your  modern  oracles  are  iioarse, 
They  shriek  and  grate  like  grinding  steel  ; 

How  wild  their  talk  of  Fate  and  Force, 
Those  puppets  at  which  cowards  reel. 

And  is  the  world  a  hugh  machine, 

Whose  wheels  rotate  from  hour  to  hour  ? 

Mere  friction  oils  the  joints  I  ween, 
And  space  evolves  the  motive  power  ! 
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There  lives  a  Soul  in  every  part, 
There  moves  a  Mind  in  all  the  laws, 

There  beats  within  a  Loving  Heart 
The  First,  Efficient,  Final  Cause. 

Yes  !  Love  breathes  on  the  world's  dry  bones 
Till  all  the  trodden  dust  revives, 

And  music  swells  above  our  moans  ; 
The  Love  that  lives  renews  our  lives. 

Time's  buried  joys  immortal  rise. 
And  Nature's  dark  horizon  clears  ; 

I  press  a  hand  and  grasp  the  skies. 
And  in  a  kiss  I  touch  the  spheres. 

And  was  it  thus  in  ages  gone  ? 

Will  it  be  thus  in  future  time  ? 
And  is  it  thus  at  every  dawn 

For  some  glad  heart  in  every  clime  ? 

Then  I  am  kin  with  all  my  kind, 

And  through  the  one  the  whole  I  see  ; 

Thus,  leaping  in  my  heart,  I  find 
The  life  of  all  in  love  of  thee. 


n. 


I  love  all  women  for  thy  sake. 
Their  beauty  is  unveiled  to  me  ; 

Now,  of  the  one  they  all  partake  ; 
I  live  for  all  for  love  of  thee. 

Thou  art  the  light  by  which  they  shine, 
The  type  whose  glories  others  share  ; 

In  thee  the  scattered  rays  combine. 
My  own  ideal  of  the  fair. 

Women  of  whom  the  Scriptures  tell, 

When  Love  was  sweet  in  life's  fresh  morn  ; 

Rachel,  the  angel  at  the  well, 
And  Ruth,  the  flower  among  the  corn. 
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Women  whom  older  poets  praise, 

When  Love  was  ripe  tho'  Art  was  young  ; 

Those  who  inspired  the  later  lays, 

Whom  Dante  saw  ;  whom  Shakespeare  sung. 

Women  who  smile  around  us  now. 
When  Love  is  young  tho'  Art  is  old  ; 

Who  smooth  the  furrows  on  Time's  brow, 
Since  Love  is  warm,  tho'  Art  is  cold. 

Women  whom  coming  days  shall  see, 
When  Love  shall  live  tho'  Art  decay  ; 

I  love  them  all  for  love  of  thee. 
But  thou  art  lovelier  far  than  they. 


III. 


Men  say  that  Love  no  fault  can  trace. 
No  seed  of  mortal  frailly  tind, 

No  touch  of  Time  on  Beauty's  face, 
No  earthly  shadow  on  the  mind. 

I  see  a  grace  some  call  defect, 
I  feel  a  spell  which  few  will  own  ; 

I  hear  a  tone  which  most  neglect, 
I  grasp  one  love,  and  I  alone. 

The  sunshine  plays  upon  the  dial. 
But  others  fail  to  read  the  scroll  ; 

They  mark  the  shimmer,  I  the  smile, 
They  note  the  sign,  I  know  the  soul. 

Her  eyes  to  them  are  large,  and  dark, 
I  see  deep  wells  with  feeling  fraught, 

Where  gleams  an  ever-living  spark. 
The  brightly-mirrored  star  of  thought. 

For  me  her  sweetness  does  not  cloy, — 
They  merely  sip  and  flit  again  ; 

Yet  hearts  most  sensitive  to  joy 
Too  keenly  feel  the  dart  of  pain. 
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A  lyre  the  plectrum  softly  sweeps 
Vibrates  with  anguish  at  a  breath  ; 

From  strings  where  smoothest  concord  sleeps, 
Is  torn  the  broken  wail  of  death. 

Faults  I  discern  which  friends  ignore, 
Frailties  which  only  I  may  prove  ; 

I  love,  and  therefore  suffer  more, — 
I  suffer,  therefore  more  I  love. 

Affection  is  not  blind,  but  true, 

Within  the  ill  it  finds  a  good  ; 
Behind  the  leaf  a  violet  blue, 

A  hidden  pearl  beneath  the  flood. 

Each  fault  my  loving  help  demands, 
Each  frailty  calls  for  sympathy  ; 

Thus  love  is  clasped  by  sacred  bands, 
I  feel  that  thou  hast  need  of  me. 

Each  frailty  thy  forbearance  tells, 
Each  fault  a  fount  of  grace  shall  be 

With  stronger  love  my  spirit  swells, 
1  feel  that  I  have  need  of  thee. 


IV. 


But  can  our  love  grow  commonplace. 
And  reach  the  level  of  the  world  ? 

Shall  we,  too,  weary  in  the  race, 
And  will  the  sails  of  love  be  furled  ? 

Time  films  the  eager-glancing  eye 
And  Custom  dulls  the  spirit's  edge  ; 

Many  who  sneer  at  love's  last  sigh. 

Once  wept  with  joy  at  love's  first  pledge. 

The  opal  hues  of  morning  fail, 

The  leaves  at  last  fall  dead  and  sere  ; 

And  must  the  glow  of  love  turn  pale 
Beneath  the  drifting  cloud  of  fear  ? 
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Some  lovers  sink  to  man  and  wife, 

When  marriage  consecrates  their  vows  ; 

Love  dies  beneath  the  stress  of  Hfe  ; 
He  keeps  the  books,  and  she  the  house. 

Some  think  the  starting  point  the  goal. 
And  thus  perforce  they  miss  the  crown  ; 

The  light  of  hope  forsakes  the  soul. 
The  smile  soon  fades  into  a  frown. 

Our  joy  begins  where  theirs  must  end, 
For  when  the  heavens  prove  dark  above 

Sorrow  and  duty  shall  befriend. 
And  mutual  help  bind  mutual  love. 

Flowers  wither  that  their  fruit  may  grow, — 
And  fruit  decays  to  nourish  seed  : 

The  seed,  altho'  in  tears  we  sow, 
But  dies  a  fuller  life  to  feed. 

Our  spirits'  music  shall  not  cease, 
We  sound  the  key  note  of  the  strain  ; 

Our  minds'  resources  still  increase, 
We  have  but  touched  the  golden  vein. 

We  shall  not  clank  a  fretting  chain, — 

Unite  to  prove  ourselves  apart  ; 
But  freedom  with  our  riches  gain, 

Born  of  affinity  of  heart. 

They  never  loved  as  thou  and  I, 
They  never  knew  the  bliss  of  life. 

Who  say  true  love  can  wane  and  die  : 
No  !  we  will  rise  as  man  and  wife. 


V. 


I've  watched  the  swallow's  arrow-flight, 
And  Shelley's  lark,  that  soars  and  sings  ; 

I've  marked  the  mounting  eagle's  might, 
The  petrel's  patience  :  O  for  wings  1 
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In  sleep  at  times  the  wish  is  mine, — 
I  float,  I  glide  o'er  dale  and  down, 

By  peaceful  fields  of  corn  and  vine, 
Above  the  busy  hum  of  town. 

So  when  I  dream  that  thou  art  here, 
I  rise  beyond  the  reach  of  pain  ; 

I  wake,  and  cannot  find  thee  near. 
Then  quickly  fall  to  earth  again. 

And  yet  the  flight  has  made  me  strong, 
I  breathed  a  sweeter,  sunnier  air  ; 

And  now  my  days  are  cheered  with  song, 
And  roses  bloom  'mid  thorns  of  care. 

But  O  I  long  to  see  my  love, 

And  hear  her  sing  upon  the  nest  ; 

Had  I  the  pinions  of  a  dove 
I'd  fly  to  thee  and  be  at  rest. 

I'd  rather  touch  one  gentle  hand 
Than  all  the  sceptres  of  the  kings  ; 

Could  I  but  soar  o'er  sea  and  land, 
I  would  be  with  thee  :  O  for  wings  I 


VI. 


Love  swells  the  bounds  of  sympathy, 
No  more  my  spirit  dwells  alone  ; 

The  full  chord  thrills  in  harmony 
If  once  we  strike  the  ruling  tone. 

How  glad  the  sight  of  youth  and  maid, 
A  glance — and  all  is  understood  : 

How  sweet  the  sound  beneath  the  shade 
Of  children  laughing  in  the  wood. 

The  happy  mother's  babbling  lip. 
The  infant  folded  to  her  breast, 

Like  flowers  whence  bees  the  honey  sip, 
Tell  of  a  joy  which  makes  me  blest. 
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The  white-crowned,  thought-lined  brow  of  age, 
The  bloom  and  dew  on  cheeks  of  youth, 

Speak  plainer  than  the  printed  page, 
The  truth  of  love,  the  love  of  truth. 

When  the  young  heir  of  Priam's  realm, 
Shrink's  from  the  hero's  waving  crest. 

Brave  Hector  doffs  the  glittering  helm, 
And  all  the  father  stands  confest. 

He  raises  high  his  baby  boy, — 

Prays  he  may  prove  in  future  years 

Old  Ilium's  pride,  his  mother's  joy  : 

She  stands  meanwhile  all  smiles  and  tears. 

At  length  the  Poet  sings  the  man, 
Greater  than  all  th'  immortal  gods  ; 

With  heart  less  mov'd  the  page  I  scan 
When  Zeus  with  all  his  thunder  nods. 

And  Hector  now  is  truly  great, 

He  shines  a  purer  brighter  star. 
Than  when,  to  turn  the  tide  of  Fate, 

He  gleams  along  the  tide  of  war. 

Or  when  by  eddying  Xanthos'  flood 

He  bids  the  stern  Achilles  come ; 
Or  when  he  bears  bespreid  with  blood 

The  spoils  of  dead  Patroclus  home, 

The  teeth  no  longer  bite  the  spear. 
Thick  gouts  of  gore  no  longer  fall  ; 

Some  choose  the  scenes  of  death  and  fear. 
One  glimpse  of  love  enraptures  all. 

VII. 


All  gentleness  and  grace,  and  still 
She  loves  a  stern  and  bearded  man. 

Both  thick  in  thews  and  stout  in  will  ; 
So  strangely  wise  is  Nature's  plan. 
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I  love  her  tender,  winsome  ways  ; 

She  looks  for  vigour  and  command  ; 
And  speaks,  all  tremulous,  the  praise 

Of  strength  of  nerve,  and  force  of  hand. 

With  meekness  patiently  to  bear, 
She  seeks  persistent  power  to  do  ; 

And  smiling  'neath  the  clouds  of  care 
Yet  greets  the  sun  that  pierces  thro'. 

I  love  her  rapid-glancing  mind. 

By  feeling  dowered  with  wealth  of  thought 
She  treasures  stores  I  slowly  find, 

When  cautious  reason  long  hath  wrought. 

I  sweep  the  wide  circumference, 
She  radiates  like  the  central  light  ; 

I  forge  the  links  of  inference. 

She  gains  the  end  by  second-sight. 

Where  I  the  dim  abstraction  trace, 
Colour  and  form  she  quick  bestows  ; 

I  hint  the  mind,  she  paints  the  face, 
I  seek  the  type,  she  finds  the  rose. 

I  rack  my  bram  to  learn  the  cause, 
She  guides  results  by  simple  tact  ; 

I  muse  on  universal  laws. 
She  grasps  the  ever-present  fact. 

I  formulate  great  Nature's  code, 
The  law  of  Science,  and  of  Art  ; — 

Give  every  varying  form  and  mode 
Its  complement  and  counterpart. 

And  all  she  sees  declares  it  true, 

'Mid  belts  of  green  the  flowers  unfold  ; 

The  star-worlds  stud  the  depths  of  blue, 
And  purple  clouds  are  girt  with  gold. 
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Around  the  bole  the  tendril  clings, 

Beneath  heaven's  vault  lies  ocean's  floor  ; 

Within  the  gloom  the  night-bird  sings, 
Against  the  cliffs  the  billows  roar. 

And  soft  the  level  waters  sleep, 

Glassing  the  mountains  silently  ; 
As  where,  'mid  wilds  abrupt  and  steep, 

Ben  Slioch  towers  o'er  Loch  Maree. 

When  Shakespeare  moulds  the  model  man 
Each  separate  god  must  set  his  seal  ; 

And  all  the  shades  of  Caliban 
Reveal  the  rays  of  Ariel. 

When  England  builds  a  commonwealth 
She  trusts  to  mind  as  well  as  blood  ; 

Makes  personal  interest  public  wealth. 
And  party  spirit  general  good. 

Through  all  things  runs  antithesis, 

Yet  every  pole  attracts  a  pole  ; 
Thus  springs  the  higher  synthesis, 

From  divers  parts  the  perfect  whole. 

How  mix  the  elements  of  life, 

And  temper  all  with  every  part  ; 
Evoke  full  harmony  from  strife, 

And  join  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart  : 

Gain  culture  that  shall  not  grow  weak, 

And  energy  not  blind  and  coarse. 
Show  courage  that  is  kind  and  meek, 

And  pity  strong  with  helpful  force  : 

Knowledge  without  a  trace  of  scorn, 
And  Faith    that  owns  no  taint  of  fear  ; 

Hope  not  delusive,  nor  forlorn, 
And  Charity  both  deep  and  clear  : 
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How  blend  the  serpent  with  a  dove, 
Solve  the  sphinx-riddle  ever  fresh  ? 

We  try  the  good  old  way  of  love — 

God  said,  '  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.' 

VIII. 


You  think  my  vision  over-keen, 
Who  said  but  now  that  Love  is  blind  ; 

'  I  paint  what  eye  hath  never  seen, 
I  seek  what  heart  can  never  find.' 

'  So  looks  the  mother  on  her  child. 
And,  pondering  Love's  ideal  plan, 

Her  fears  and  cares  are  all  beguiled, 
For  in  the  babe  she  sees  the  man.' 

'  Now  in  the  Church  he  takes  the  lead. 
Anon  he  holds  the  helm  of  State  ; 

Howe'er  he  gain  his  merit's  meed 
She  knows  he  will  be  good  and  great.' 

'  The  father,  too,  foresees  the  crown, 
E'en  now  he  deems  the  victory  won  ; 

He  bears  himself  the  sneer  and  frown. 
The  world  will  smile  upon  his  son.' 

'  And  so  the  friend  regards  a  friend, 
Who  seems  already  at  the  goal 

To  which  his  lab'ring  footsteps  tend. 
For  which  he  strains  with  eager  soul.' 

'  Thus  Love  projects  and  holds  for  true 
The  phantoms  of  the  heart  and  brain  ; 

Till  facts,  like  clouds,  obscure  the  view. 
And  all  the  joy  is  dashed  with  pain.' 

I  would  not  lose  these  summer  hours, 
Tho'  winter  come  with  rain  and  cold  ; 

Nor  scorn  the  fleeting  bloom  of  flowers. 
Which  fall,  and  mingle  with  the  mould. 
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If  I  despise  the  gifts  of  youth, 

How  shall  I  bear  the  weight  of  age  ? 

If  Hope  be  all  bereft  of  Truth, 
Can  Memory  be  sweet  and  sage  ? 

Need  I  destroy  the  budding  grain, 
Lest  famine  bring  the  mildewed  ears  ; 

Or  from  the  feast  of  Love  abstain. 
For  bread  of  sorrows  wet  with  tears  ? 

Must  1  the  fruits  of  Eden  miss. 

Which  ripen  by  the  thorny  ways  ? 

Nay,  let  each  hour  of  healthful  bliss 
Fill  me  with  strength  for  coming  days. 

Then  if  some  bright  illusion  fade, 
The  form  I  lose,  the  substance  win  ; 

And  pour  upon  life's  darkest  shade 
A  flood  of  sunlight  from  within. 


IX. 


How  glad  we  wandered  hand  in  hand, 
While  heart  to  heart  beat  harmony  ; 

The  summer's  glory  crowned  the  land, 
And  golden  sunlight  robed  the  sea. 

We  passed  the  covert  of  the  wood, 
The  leaves  afiutter  on  the  trees  ; 

Out  on  the  open  down  we  stood, 
The  heath-bells  nodding  with  the  bees. 

We  watched  the  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows, 
Low  where  the  restless  waters  roam. 

Curling  like  petals  of  the  rose, 

While  rainbows  played  amid  the  foam. 

We  heard  the  sobbing  of  the  seas 
Rise  like  the  rustling  of  the  wood  ; 

We  heard  the  sweeping  sylvan  breeze 
Fall  like  the  roll  of  ocean's  flood. 
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We  heard,  alike  in  wave  and  wind, 
Far  distant  from  the  scene  of  strife, 

The  rush  of  toil,  the  clash  of  mind. 
The  city's  ceaseless  tide  of  life. 

We  felt  the  flow  of  thought  within. 
Of  rising  hope,  and  purpose  brave  ; 

More  peaceful  than  the  city's  din. 

More  constant  than  the  wind  or  wave. 

Then  while  the  chords  of  life  were  tense. 
Responsive  to  a  Hand  unseen. 

Freed  from  the  forms  of  time  and  sense, 
Soul  looked  on  soul,  no  veil  between. 

So  calm  we  wandered  hand  in  hand 
Down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  : 

Beyond  there  lies  Another  Land, 

Where  heart  to  heart  beats  harmony. 


X. 


Once  so  far  off  and  now  so  near, 

Whence  flows  this  strange  attractive  force  ? 
Once  all  unknown,  and  now  so  dear, 

What  power  has  given  to  Love  its  course  ? 

As  an  inspiring  virgin-thought 

Seems  like  a  friend  we  always  knew 

Again  to  our  communion  brought, — 
Because  so  luminous  and  true  : 

As  melodies  that  chain  the  ear 

Start  memories  of  former  days  ; 
Like  music  of  another  sphere 

Sung  e'er  we  trod  life's  troubled  ways  : 

My  Angel  of  the  Future  came. 

Kindling  the  Past  with  love  and  lore  ; 

And  e'er  I  knew  her  mortal  name, 
I  felt  our  souls  had  met  before. 
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The  scored  palimpsest  of  the  brain, 
Grew  rich  with  thouf^lits  of  ages  gone  ; 

The  buried  wisdom  hved  again, 

The  latent  light  in  splendour  shone. 

In  Plato's  grand  poetic  dream 

Beauty  and  Truth  now  speak  combined  ; 
We  are — whatever  we  may  seem, — 

'  Ideas'  in  the  Perfect  Mind. 

Nor  Chance  nor  Fate  our  lots  allied 

To  part  us  soon  beneath  the  sod  ; 
Our  'Archetypes'  for  aye  abide, 

United  in  the  Heart  of  God. 


XI. 


Love,  breathe  thy  life  in  every  line, 
For  still  the  best  remains  untold  : 

My  words,  like  stars  which  round  us  shine, 
But  hint  the  depths  they  ne'er  unfold. 

My  spirit  chafes  against  its  bounds, 
It  beats,  a  caged  and  restless  bird. 

Against  the  bars  ;  and  broken  sounds. 
Which  only  mock  its  song,  are  heard. 

Could  I  but  gain  my  liberty, 

And  fan  the  gale  with  outspread  wing  ; 
Aloft  in  Heaven  I  fain  would  fly 

And  all  the  Earth  should  hear  me  sing. 

And  yet  thou  knowest  all  my  heart, 
Allho'  the  most  in  silence  dwells  ; 

The  whole  thou  seest  in  the  part. 

Since  the  same  Love  thy  bosom  swells. 

The  chiselled  marble  can  not  breathe, 
And  painted  canvas  doth  not  live  ; 

We  feel  the  artist's  soul  beneath 

The  forms  his  genius  bids  him  give. 
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Not  Shakespeare  poured  out  all  his  thought, 
Tho'  from  the  well  of  speech  he  drew  ; 

And  yet  we  feel  the  truth  he  sought, 
And  read  in  meanings  old  and  new. 

And  Love,  made  wise  by  sympathy, 
Interprets  every  faintest  tone  ; 

The  feeble  infant's  formless  cry. 
The  sick  man's  inarticulate  moan. 

It  knows  our  thoughts  e'en  from  afar,  — 
As  He  who  watches  us  above, 

And  shepherds  every  wand'ring  star. 
Knows  all,  because  His  heart  is  Love. 


XII. 


While  darkness  o'er  the  desert  crept. 
All  weak  and  worn  with  sun  and  sand 

By  Marah's  bitter  pools  I  slept. 

And  found  in  dreams  my  Promised  Land. 

I  rose  before  the  blush  of  morn. 

And  ere  the  day  died  down  the  west, 

Saw  waving  o'er  the  scented  thorn. 

The  grateful  palm-tree's  feathered  crest. 

I  knew  that  living  waters  near 

In  crystal  streams  gushed  cool  and  strong; 
Where  Miriam's  tabret,  ringing  clear, 

Once  led  the  maidens'  dance  and  song. 

Descending  quick  the  bushy  slope, 
I  rested  'neath  the  spreading  shade  ; 

And  at  the  welcome  Springs  of  Hope, 
My  spirit's  fevered  thirst  allayed. 

Bright  music  floated  on  the  air, 

Like  Israel's  first  triumphant  psalms  ; 

And  soothed  to  peace  my  doubt  and  care, 
By  Elim's  fountains  fringed  with  palms. 
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I  walk  no  more  alone  and  sad, 
Beneath  (he  sun,  across  the  sand  ; 

A  Holy  Presence  makes  us  glad, 
And  leads  us  to  our  Promised  Land. 

XIII. 

O  wherefore  comes  tiiis  heavy  grief  ? 

We  do  not  need  its  crushing  weight 
To  teach,  what  every  autumn  leaf 

Foretells  for  all  men  soon  or  late. 

It  comes  to  prove  that  love  can  share 
The  load  which  breaks  a  lonely  heart  ; 

We  now  each  others  burden  bear, 
Nor  know  a  joy  or  grief  apart. 

While  joy  unfolds  the  flowers  of  Love, 

The  fruit  is  best  matured  by  pain 
We  hail  the  sunshine  from  above, 

Not  less  we  need  the  heavenly  rain. 

We  sweetly  mingled  thought  and  word, 
When  all  our  life  was  bright  and  calm  ; 

Like  oil  and  wine  they  now  are  poured, 
To  soothe  our  wounds  with  healing  balm. 

Together  in  Love's  early  spring. 

We  plucked  the  primrose  and  the  may, 

While  linnets  made  the  coppice  ring, 
As  dawn  passed  on  to  perfect  day. 

With  golden-green  the  tender  leaves 

Clothed  bough  and  nest,  once  cold  and  bare, 

And  martins  wooed  in  cottage  eaves. 
Or  made  their  home  the  pathless  air. 

The  fleecy  clouds  went  floating  by. 

Tinged  in  the  beams  that  gave  them  birth 

As  peaceful  smiles  across  the  sky. 
As  playful  frowns  along  the  earth. 
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Like  thoughts  within  our  minds  arose, 
An  equal  joy  our  bosoms  shared  ; 

So  let  us  meet  our  cares  and  woes, 

With  souls  by  mutual  strength  prepared. 

When  from  the  russet-tinted  wood 
The  leaves  in  eddies  whirl  away, 

And  chill  November  vapours  brood, 

Where  late  the  sunbeams  wont  to  stray  : 

When  dim  the  lengthening  shadows  sweep, 
Far  o'er  the  world  to  meet  the  night  ; 

And  Hesper  o'er  the  viewless  deep 
Unveils  her  moist  and  tranquil  light: 

Let  Love  in  duty  show  her  strength, 

Her  tenderness  in  sympathy  ; 
Then  as  we  near  the  goal,  at  length 

Life's  guerdon  waits  for  you  and  me. 

Tho'  clad  in  sorrow's  sable  suit. 

Or  labour's  livery  soiled  and  worn, — 

Hearts  mellow  as  the  Autumn  fruit. 
Minds  rich  as  fields  of  ripened  corn. 

United  thus  for  ill  and  weal. 

Not  many  floods  our  love  can  drown  ; 

For  suffering  is  affection's  seal, 

And  death  itself  shall  bring  the  crown. 

XIV. 

I  honour  him  who  stands  for  truth, 
And  challenges  the  chartered  lie  ; 

Who  recks  the  right,  and  not  the  ruth. 
And  calmly  dares  to  do  or  die. 

I  hail  the  trenchant  force  of  mind, 
Which  cuts  a  fond  tradition  down. 

To  face  the  foe  that  lurks  behind, 

Tho'  church  and  world  may  sneer  and  frov^n. 
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I  own  the  trained  and  patient  skill 

Which  breaks  thro'  Nature's  bolts  and  bars  ; 
Or  chains  her  subtle  powers  at  will, 

And  weighs  an  atom  or  the  stars. 

Which  shows  a  System  free  from  flaw, 
One  force  in  matter's  Protean  range  ; 

And  holds  the  clue  of  constant  law 
Thro'  all  the  sinuous  paths  of  change. 

Give  Science,  too,  her  meed  of  song. 
And  bid  her  run  her  lightning  race  ; 

For  Truth,  the  Queen,  can  do  no  wrong, 
Only  her  ministers  are  base. 

Who  take  their  grain  of  truth  for  All  ; 

Their  minds  as  measure  of  the  world  ; 
Who  slime  our  limits  as  they  crawl, 

Then  in  their  little  shells  lie  curled  : 


Who  put  hypothesis  for  proof, 
And  bind  the  spirit  by  the  sense  ; 

And  think  one  Science  warp  and  woof 
Of  Nescience  and  Omniscience. 


Experience  only  sifts  the  dust, 

Love  finds  the  jewels  of  tlie  mine  ; 

Blind  Logic  treads  the  purple  must, 
But  Intuition  drinks  the  wine. 


When  Science  has  '  the  whole  '  defined, 
I  see  outside  the  greatest  part ; 

The  more  I  know  the  worth  of  mind 
I  love  the  pure  and  tender  heart. 

Tho'  sprung  from  some  arboreal  brute, 
Derived  from  an  ascidian  sac  ; 

The  spawn  of  forces  blind  and  mute, — 
My  soul  looks  on,  as  well  as  back. 
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Not  what  we  were,  but  what  we  are, 
Not  what  we  are,  but  are  to  be, 

For  me  are  questions  higher  far 
Than  endless  genealogy. 

And  when  the  spirit  longs  to  soar 

You  count  your  formulae  as  naught  ; 

The  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four 
Cures  not  the  malady  of  thought. 

'  Ojir  Father'  serves  to  make  you  sport  ; 

And  yet  you  rear  above  the  sod. 
For  worship  of  the  silent  sort. 

An  altar  to  '  the  unknown  god.' 

"  *  The  Heavens  declare  Thy  glory,  Lord,' 
Is  now  a  psalm  quite  out  of  date  ; 

The  stellar  voices  but  record 

*  Hipparchus  wise,  and  Newton  great.' 

Thus  one — who  in  his  fevered  dream, 
Takes  pity  on  his  friends,  at  least  ; 

So  makes  mankind  the  '  Great  Supreme,' 
And  constitutes  himself  High  Priest. 

"  Within  the  world  no  God  we  trace, 
A  God  outside  can  do  no  harm  ; 

But  keep  Him  in  his  proper  place." 
Is  this  the  creed  so  full  of  charm  ? 


Gladly  the  formless  vast  I'd  roam, 
If  this  be  all  your  Science  tells  ; 

Thank  God,  your  world  is  not  my  home, 
For  in  my  soul  He  speaks  and  dwells. 

I  trust  a  loving,  human  heart : 

The  whip  of  scorn  and  satire's  rod 

Are  raised  in  vain, — not  mine  the  smart. 
You  will  not  break  my  faith  in  God. 
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Love  stays  the  soul  when  doubts  are  rife  ; 

Faith  on  tlie  dark  still  sheds  her  light  ; 
When  sorrow  sounds  tiie  depths  of  life, 

Hope  metes  its  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

Thro'  human  love  I  see  divine, 

And  know  the  God  you  fail  to  prove  ; 

By  whom  dust  breathes,  and  systems  shine, 
In  whom  we  are,  and  live,  and  move. 

XV. 

Could  others  taste  a  joy  like  ours. 

The  cup  of  love  were  still  more  sweet ; 

How  many  watch  thro'  lonely  hours, 
Or  walk  the  world  with  weary  feet. 

Where  cypress  shadows  slowly  wave, 
I  saw,  w^ithin  the  church-yard  gate, 

A  kneeling  form, — a  recent  grave. — 

A  voice  broke  on  the  night — "Too  late!" 

Alfred  and  Mary  in  their  youth 

Loved  deeply, — but  her  father's  will 

Thwarted  their  vows  of  love  and  truth  : 
They  parted, — true  and  loving  still. 

Duty  and  love  were  set  at  strife, — 

The  father  marked  her  Edmund's  bride  ; 

And  raised  the  sacrificial  knife 
To  offer  up  her  love — to  pride. 

Long  time  with  equal  piiin  she  bore 

Her  father's  wrath,  and  Edmund's  caie  ; 

Hope  paled, — fear  deepened  more  and  more, 
Then  fell  a  night  of  dark  despair. 

At  last  her  patient  spirit  broke, 

And — nursing  still  the  deadly  dart, 

She  passed  beneath  the  dreaded  yoke. 
And  gave  her  hand, — but  not  her  heart. 
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They  left  fair  Devon's  combes  and  knolls, 
And  sought  a  home  'neath  tropic  skies  ; 

Now  where  the  turbid  Hooghly  rolls, 
Now  where  the  hills  of  Simla  rise. 


Years  passed. — She  dragged  a  weary  chain 
Thro'  all  the  rugged  ways  of  life  ; 

But  did  her  duty,  tho'  in  pain, 
At  once  a  widow  and  a  wife. 


Alfred,  meanwhile,  loved  on  alone; 

Few  ever  knew  his  silent  grief  ; 
A  shadow  on  his  life  was  thrown, 

And  time  brought  strength — but  not  relief. 

Yet  when  he  strayed  from  toil  and  books 
Far  in  the  fields,  the  children  ran 

To  win  the  scholar's  kindly  looks  ; 
They  loved  the  grave  and  gentle  man. 

Thus  while  the  world  lay  stretched  between, 
Youth,  chased  by  sorrow  and  by  time. 

Attained  the  point  whence  age  is  seen. 
For  life  to  them  could  bring  no  prime. 

Then  Edmund  died.— And  who  shall  blame 
Mary,  that  o'er  the  seas  she  sped. 

To  reach  the  heart  she  now  could  claim, 
The  heart  for  which  her  own  had  bled  ? 

She  came. — Ah  me,  the  churchyard  gate  ! 

'Twas  Mary  in  the  cypress  shade  ; 
And  her's  the  voice  that  cried—"  Too  late  1 " 

At  Alfred's  grave,  but  newly  made. 

To  me,  before  he  passed  away. 

He  said,—"  She  was  both  true  and  fair  ; 
I  love  her  to  my  dying  day, — 

Place  on  my  heart  this  lock  of  hair.' 
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0  widowed  Mary  !  for  his  sake, 

For  thine  own  love,  and  hopeless  quest, 

1  love  thee.     Let  thy  sorrow  break 

Its  heavy  floods  upon  my  breast. 

I  will  not  mock  thee  with  my  bliss  ; 

She  will  not  look  with  jealous  eye  : — 
To  sooth  a  sorrow  such  as  this, 

God  taught  us  love  and  sympathy. 

To  Bethany  in  thought  we'll  go. 

And  there  the  Man  of  Sorrows  meet  ; 

He  only  can  appease  thy  woe, 
I  leave  thee  at  the  Master's  feet. 

XVI. 

A  lover's  quarrel  we  have  heard 
Just  spurs  a  flagging  love  anew  : 

Sure  Terence  took  Menander's  word, 
And  had  no  wish  to  prove  it  true. 

It  tells  but  half  a  truth  at  best, 

Some  of  these  proverbs  lie  outright  ; 

Let  other  put  it  to  the  test, 

For  sake  of  peace  we  need  not  fight. 

A  poisoned  barb  may  give  a  wound 
Which  all  the  simples  will  not  heal  ; 

No  honied  balm  can  make  it  sound, 
It  films  the  sore  which  rankles  still. 


The  veteran  who  survives  the  wars, 
When  victory  has  made  him  vain, — ■ 

Still  feels,  as  well  as  shows  his  scars, 

And  limbs,  tho'  lopped,  have  nerves  of  pain. 

The  spirit,  too,  in  time  of  peace 

Bears  seams  and  lines  of  buried  strife  ; 

Its  joys  and  energies  may  cease, — 
The  power  of  sufifering  lasts  with  life. 
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XVII. 

She  brings  a  rich  and  vivid  soul, 

Apt  not  for  strife,  but  thought  and  deed 

Strong  feelings  under  strong  control, 
But  ready  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  gain  of  weakness  turns  to  loss, 
The  truly  gentle  are  the  strong  ; 

And  golden  silence  is  but  dross 

When  heart  and  mind  are  like  the  tongue. 

Perpetual  dullness  is  not  peace, 
Tame  acquiescence  is  not  love  ; 

Man  looks  when  comforts  most  increase. 
For  something  over  and  above. 

No  rolling  wave,  no  swelling  sail  ! 
This  stifling  calm  is  death  to  me  ; 

0  for  the  singing  of  the  gale  ! 
O  for  the  laughter  of  the  sea  ! 

1  seek  no  shrine,  to  drop  a  bead 
Where  some  insensate  virtue  lies  ; 

No  victim  to  the  altar  lead. 

Crowned  for  perpetual  sacrifice. 

1  hate  the  dead,  impassive  will. 
Which  neither  love  nor  wrath  can  fire  ; 

This  marble  goodness,  stiff  and  still. 
Repels  the  heart  that  would  admire. 

Fullness  and  harmony  of  power, 

Where  gift  and  grace  in  action  live  ; 

This  is  a  true  perfection's  dower. 
The  perfect  is  not  negative. 

No  bald  negations  will  ensure 
The  vital  force  that  moves  and  glows  ; 

I  claim,  as  symbol  of  the  pure. 
Not  ice,  nor  lily,  but  the  rose  : 
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Which  loves  the  smiling  sun  to  greet, 

All  full  and  fair  in  form  and  hue  ; 
Yet  folding  in  its  bosom  sweet 

Both  fragrant  myrrh  and  crystal  dew. 

Give  me  the  pure,  and  not  the  prude  : 

The  inner  life  and  not  the  shell  ; 
O  God  !  I'd  rather  don  the  hood. 

And  pray  that  she  might  take  the  veil. 

XVIII. 

If  others  choose  to  think  thee  fair 
Grant  me  the  right  to  tell  thee  so  ; 

Let  not  that  truth  seem  hard  to  bear, 
Which  every  woman  longs  to  know. 

My  tribute  wins  a  lightsome  laugh, — 

I  dare  not  do  thy  beauty  wrong. 
And  fix  it  in  a  photograph. 

As  if  'twere  better  than  my  song. 

These  pictures  pencilled  by  the  sun. 
And  portraits  painted  with  the  pen, 

Are  stiff,  and  hard,  and  overdone, 
Unlike  our  living  maids  and  men. 

This  new  Medusa's  baleful  work 

Drives  star-eyed  Pallas  from  her  throne  ; 

Freezes  a  smile  into  a  smirk. 

And  fleeting  thought  to  rigid  stone. 

Proportioned  form  and  symmetry, 
In  motion  gain  their  highest  charm  ; 

When  all  the  air  of  life  is  free. 
And  all  the  light  of  love  is  warm. 

Thy  smile  is  lovely  in  its  play, 

As  rippling  water  glancing  bright ; 

And  thoughts  about  thine  eye-brows  stray, 
Like  flowing  waves  of  living  light. 
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Many  a  finely  moulded  face 

Yet  lacks  the  breath  of  beauty's  life  ; 

The  sign  without  the  inward  grace 
May  suit  the  picture — not  the  wife. 

Fair  women  fain  would  be  more  fair, 
But  fashion  lures  with  specious  wile, 

Till  Folly  springs  her  hidden  snare, 
And  life  is  lost  in  stress  of  style. 

Love  of  its  inmost  worth  reveals, 
Thro'  lineaments  all  marred  and  worn,- 

Which  hold  us  like  the  storm-torn  hills 
Touched  into  glory  by  the  morn. 

For  all  that  artists  have  designed, 
1  would  not  lose  thee  as  thou  art  ; 

Thy  mien  is  moulded  by  the  mind, 
Thy  form  is  fashioned  by  the  heart. 

Not  the  bright  goddess  of  the  day 
New-risen  from  the  foaming  sea. 

Could  add  a  spell,  or  take  away,— 
Thou  art  all  beautiful  to  me. 

In  meretricious  charms  arrayed, 
A  victim  bound  by  custom's  code. 

The  mode  no  more  becomes  the  maid, 
The  maid,  alas,  becomes  the  mode  ! 

Be  form  the  servant,  not  the  queen, 
Let  fashion  play  her  humble  role. 
And  Nature  reign  in  mode  and  mien  ; 
The  seat  of  beauty  is  the  soul. 

XIX. 

I  feel  a  Presence  every  where. 

Breathing  in  fragrant  morning  hours. 

Winging  the  limpid  summer  air, 
And  nestling  in  the  budding  flow'rs. 
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It  glimmers  in  tlie  setting  sun, 

It  sings  throughout  the  starry  night, 

And  while  the  mystic  circles  run, 
Moves  in  the  calm,  mysterious  light. 

Within  the  forest's  secret  gloom. 

Beneath  the  billow's  ceaseless  strife  ; 

Off  where  the  thyme  and  heather  bloom, 
And  light  is  musical  with  life  ; 

Where  sleeps  the  daisy-dappled  meads, 

And  rippling  waters  softly  glide, 
Where  breezes  rustle  in  the  reeds. 

Where  clouds  upon  the  whirlwind  ride  ; 

Where  through  the  valley  sweetly  flows 

The  pealing  of  the  village  chime. 
Where  on  the  mountain  silent  snows 

Are  shaken  from  the  wings  of  Time  ; 

Beyond  the  surging  of  the  sea, 

Above  the  broad  ethereal  dome. 
Afar  in  deep  Immensity, — 

Where'er  my  wayward  thought  may  roam, 

A  Spirit  greets  me  with  its  smiles, 
And  folds  me  in  its  sheltering  breast. 

And  all  my  weariness  beguiles, 
Till  Nature  lives  and  life  is  blest; 

Till  from  the  rock  unwonted  tears 
Burst  at  the  piercing  touch  of  joy. 

And  o'er  the  strength  of  manhood's  years 
Re-blooms  the  freshness  of  the  boy. 

O  mighty,  tender  pow'r  of  Love  ! 

Thou  bid'st  the  world  grow  beautiful  ; 
Thy  deathless  light  yet  shines  above 

The  mortal  shadows  cold  and  dull  ; 
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And  all  I  see,  and  think,  and  feel, 
Illumined  and  inspired  by  Thee, 

Becomes  the  symbol  of  the  Real, 
And  speaks  the  Present  Deity. 


XX. 

O  let  my  lips  the  goblet  touch 

While  yet  the  foam  is  on  the  wine  ; 

Nor  fear  that  I  shall  love  too  much, 
And  make  my  heart  an  idol  shrine. 

Bid  those  who  weep  around  the  grave 
Tell  why  the  sting  of  loss  is  sore  : 

This  is  the  pang  they  can  not  brave, — 

The  thought  that  they  have  loved  no  more. 

Ah  !  did  we  love  our  living  friends 

As  dearly  as  we  love  our  dead. 
Life's  added  joy  would  make  amends 

For  many  a  bitter  tear  we  shed. 

Immortelles  deck  the  silent  tomb  : 

O  let  me  weave  a  garland  now, 
Of  myrtle  and  of  orange-bloom. 

To  wreath  about  the  living  brow, 

Nor  say  that  love  may  grow  too  strong, 
When  all  the  paths  of  life  are  rough, 

And  mortals  do,  and  suffer,  wrong, 
Because  there  is  not  love  enough. 


XXI. 

My  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  sue. 
My  love  an  equal  love  required,- 

But  as  the  clouds  of  life  withdrew, 
I  saw  thee,  and  I  then  aspired. 
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Deep  gulfs  of  silence  roiled  between, 

But  solitude  of  heart  was  gone. 
With  joy  I  owned  my  rightful  queen, 

And  learned  to  honour — not  to  fawn. 

"Look  not  in  pity  down  !"     I  cried, 

"  I  ask  for  love,  and  love  alone." 
"  I  love,"  thy  tearful  eyes  replied  : 

My  lips  rejoined — "  I  am  thine  own." 

"  Bend  not  in  pity  from  afar. 

See  on  the  wings  of  love  I  rise  !" 
So  blended  like  a  double  star 

We  move  as  one  across  the  skies. 

XXII. 

Woman,  they  say,  is  all  caprice, 

And  man  is  given  to  deceit ; 
The  fountains  of  affection  cease, 

And  fires  of  love  exhaust  their  heat. 

I  know  the  soul  survives  itself, — 

That  every  hour  we  live  and  die  ; 
Old  toys  are  placed  upon  the  shelf. 

And  new-born  gauds  attract  the  eye. 

We  even  lose  the  long  regret, 

Our  old  experience  is  outgrown  ; 
On  some  new  aim  the  heart  is  set. 

Or  some  fresh  sorrow  bids  us  moan. 


Each  phase  is  fugitive  and  brief, 
A  meteor  light,  a  summer  shower, 

The  worm  once  lived  upon  the  leaf. 
The  Psyche  flits  from  flower  to  flower 

And  yet  identity  remains  ; 

Thro'  every  fitful,  varying  mood 
We  reap  the  fruit  of  joys  and  pains. 

And  store  their  sum  of  ill  and  good. 
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Then  since  our  spirits  now  unite, 

We  need  not  fear  the  course  of  change  ; 

Together  thro'  the  dark  and  light, 

Thro'  death  and  hfe  we  onward  range. 

Were  it  our  doom  to  flow  apart. 
As  rivers  which  the  hills  divide. 

Around  them  we  should  swiftly  dart, 
To  mingle  on  the  farther  side. 

Our  blending  streams  one  channel  claim, 
Thro'  all  the  windings  of  the  way  ; 

Forever  changing — yet  the  same, 
One  life  we  live,  one  law  obey. 

And  when  our  devious  course  is  run, — 
When  in  the  circling  sea  we  fall. 

We  still  shall  feel  the  life  of  one, 
Altho'  we  know  the  love  of  all. 

XXIII. 

Stay,  weary  heart,  and  fold  thy  wings. 
Lose  not  the  love  that  crowns  thy  quest  ; 

See  'mid  the  rush  and  clash  of  things 
A  place  of  peace,  thy  point  of  rest. 

Some  lights  of  life  may  fade  and  pale. 
And  pass  as  dreams  when  we  awake. 

One  will  is  firm  tho'  others  fail. 
One  heart  is  true  tho'  all  forsake. 

When  shadows  veil  the  face  of  Night 

They  can  not  quench  her  smile  serene. 
Which  floods  the  Infinite  with  light  : — 
Beyond  the  clouds  she  sits  as  Queen. 

When  Furies  scud  the  foaming  wave. 
And  shriek  along  the  shuddering  seas  ; 

Soft  as  the  slumber  of  the  grave, 
The  depth  of  ocean  rests  in  peace. 
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When  raging  whirlwinds  rend  the  rock, 
And  lightning  hurtles  thro'  the  air, 

And  mountains  reel  beneath  the  shock, 
The  still  small  voice  is  heard  more  dear. 

Earth's  changing  discords  ceaseless  roll. 
Yet  mar  not  Heaven's  harmonious  songs  ; 

The  safe  pavilion  of  the  soul 

Feels  not  the  strife  of  human  tongues. 

No  storm  of  time,  no  blow  of  fate. 
Can  break  the  calm  within  the  breast  ; 

Then  grasp  thy  guerdon  ere  too  late. 
Here  fold  thy  wings,  and  find  thy  nest. 

XXIV. 

Is  all  this  love  an  idle  dream  ? 

Am  I  who  once  was  fancy  free, 
Borne  aimless  down  a  languid  stream, 

In  self-consuming  ecstacy  ? 

Can  Feeling  curb  the  course  of  Will, 

And  sap  the  energy  of  Act  ? 
Is  Ardour  only  Passion's  thrill, 
Is  Fancy  all  devoid  of  fact  ? 

Nay,  Love  which  taught  me  first  to  see, 

Reveals  life's  latent  forces  too  ; 
And  knowing  what  it  is  to  be, 

I  gain  resistless  power  to  do. 

The  glow  of  heart  illumes  the  mind. 
Inspires  the  will,  and  nerves  the  hand  ; 

The  cords  have  burst  that  once  could  bind, 
The  foes  have  fled  that  once  could  stand. 

O,  you  who  shrink  from  toil  and  care, 

And  idly  wait,  or  feebly  move, 
Prove  what  the  soul  can  do  and  bear, 

By  learning  what  it  is  to  love. 
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Interludes. 


(It  appears  from  the  MSS.  that  the  Author  proposed  making  the 
following  three  pieces  "  Interludes"  in  the  poem  "Visions  of  Love,"  but 
as  the  positions  were  not  clearly  marked  they  are  placed  to  follow  that 
poem). 

I. 

The  Greatest  of  these  is  Love. 


The  clouds  pass  away,  but  the  mountains  abide, 
So  Knowledge  lives  on  when  Emotion  has  died; 

The  Feelings  float  off  upon  vanishing  wings, 

But  Science  strikes  roots  in  the  basis  of  things.— 


Vain  boast  of  the  Mind,  which  the  Heart  knows  untrue, 
Tho'  many  repeat  the  false  creeds  of  the  few  ; 

All  hail  to  fair  Wisdom,  both  gentle  and  pure, 

God  save  us  from  pride,  tho'  we  smart  at  the  cure. 

On  ruins  of  systems  we  everywhere  tread. 

We  spurn  with  our  feet  the  dry  dust  of  the  dead  ; 

The  worm  drills  its  way  thro'  the  tomes  of  old  lore, 
And  long  buried  knowledge  emerges  no  more. 

The  wise  men  of  Greece  are  a  tale  that  is  told  ; 

Even  Bacon  and  Newton  are  out  in  the  cold  ; 
For  Biichner  and  Comte  are  the  planets  that  reign, 

Tho'  we  mean  to  create  the  world  over  again. 

Our  learning  consists  in  the  scorn  of  the  schools. 
And  proving  that  all  the  old  teachers  were  fools  ; 

We  smile  at  their  nonsense,  so  wise  are  we  grown  : — 
New  scholars  will  find  food  for  mirth  in  our  own. 
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The  great  work  on  Science  is  old  in  a  year, 
Once  more  we  unlearn  as  the  last  lights  appear  ; 

There  flutters  before  us  some  theory  new, 

While  hearts  are  athirst  for  the  good  and  the  true. 

The  torches  of  knowledge  grow  feeble  and  pale, 
We  grope  in  the  dark  as  the  racers  all  fail  ; 

But  the  light  of  the  spirit's  unquenchable  flame, 
Still  shines  with  a  glory  for  ever  the  same. 

There  are  voices  old  as  the  childhood  of  man, 
Which  rang  like  a  trumpet  ere  Science  began  ; 

They  will  sound  with  a  music  as  clear  and  sweet 
Till  the  heart  of  humanity  ceases  to  beat. 

There  were  stores  for  the  mind  ere  style  drew  a  sign, 
And  records  that  lived  without  figure  or  line  ; 

They  were  old  when  the  Ptolemies  herded  slaves, 
They  are  young  now  the  Caesars  lie  in  their  graves. 

The  lyrics  of  David  that  well'd  from  the  soul, 
Flow  as  fountains  of  life  while  centuries  roll  ; 

The  songs  of  Isaiah  new  hope  will  inspire, 
Till  the  stars  in  their  courses  slacken  and  tire. 

The  permanent  hills  at  length  sink  and  are  lost. 
They  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  lire  and  the  frost  ; 

But  clouds  are  renewed  as  when  Nature  had  birth, 
And  a  mist  first  went  up  and  watered  the  earth. 

Evanescent  Emotions  immortal  arise. 

Fixed  Science  soon  sickens,  then  hopelessly  dies  : 
The  relics  of  learning  that  do  not  depart. 

Are  cherished  by  Feeling,  and  shrined  in  the  Heart. 

Our  knowledge  bears  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay, 
When  Wisdom  appears  it  will  vanish  away  : 

But  tho'  systems  may  die,  and  mountains  remove, 
There  are  graces  that  live — the  greatest  is  Love. 
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II. 

Love's  Riddle. 

Some  hold  that  the  only  true  love  is  the  first, 
And  some  it  appears  think  the  most  of  the  last ; 

These  tell  us  a  bubble  will  readily  burst, 

And  those  that  the  sunset  fades  surely  and  fast. 

On  one  point  'tis  clear  that  both  sides  are  agreed, 
Tho'  in  practice  they  prove  the  opinion  absurd  ; 

There  is  only  one  flower  'mid  many  a  weed, 
There  is  only  one  love— no  first,  second,  third. 

Fond  Romeo,  stirr'd  to  the  heart's  very  core, 
Responds  to  the  voice  of  each  Siren  that  sings  ; 

Yet  vows  that  he  never  loved  really  before. 

As  each  in  her  turn  sweeps  the  tremulous  strings. 

Sad  Peregrine,  seriously  wounded  in  youth. 

Still  carries  the  scars,  as  you  know  by  his  wince  ; 

And  owns,  with  an  air  of  reporting  the  truth, 

That  he  loved  but  this  once,  and  never  loved  since. 

Poor  Julian,  disconsolate,  writhing  with  pain. 
Protests  by  the  gods  he  can  never  love  more  ; 

There  comes  a  fresh  charmer,  and  smitten  again. 
By  bleeding  afresh  he  soon  salves  the  old  sore. 

Petruchio  says,  with  a  smile  in  his  eye. 

While  Katherine  rattles  the  baby's  new  beads  :  — 

"  For  childhood's  spilt  milk  it  is  useless  to  cry, 
The  only  true  love  is  the  love  that  succeeds," 

Now  with  whom  lies  the  truth  bid  doctors  decide, 
Where  symptoms  are  doubtful  how  can  one  be  sure  ? 

They  know  the  disease  when  the  patient  has  died,  — 
Let  a  post  mortem  judge  when  the  knot  is  secure. 

Love's  riddle  has  puzzled  full  many  a  poll. 
It  appeals  to  the  future,  unsolved  by  th'  past  ; 

Pray  show  how  each  part  may  be  equal  my  whole. 
How  the  last  may  be  first,  or  first  may  be  last. 
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III. 
Letter  from  a  Friend. 

Don't  count  your  chickens  till  they're  hatched, 

Your  hopes  may  be  upset  ; 
Nor  talk  too  much  because  you're  matched, — 

You  are  not  married  yet. 

"The  universe  was  made  for  you, 

And  Nature  fans  the  flame  ; — " 
Ten  thousand  other  spoonies,  too, 

Are  thinking  just  the  same. 

Tho'  Space  be  small  and  Time  is  brief 

For  your  eternal  troth, 
E're  very  long,  in  my  belief, 

You'll  have  enough  of  both. 

How  selfish  all  you  lovers  are  : 

You  think  the  world  must  bend, 
And  draw  your  grand  triumphal  car  : — 

But  all  things  have  an  end. 

Once  married,  you  will  settle  down, 

Made  wiser — like  the  rest ; 
And  see,  despite  your  angry  frown, 

I  am  not  all  in  jest. 

You  tell  me — "  Where  the  will  is  firm 

The  way  is  always  clear  :  " 
Bring  two  wills  to  a  common  term, — 

That  is  the  problem  here. 

A  woman's  last  word  lingers  still. 

When  man  has  had  his  say  ; 
And  tho'  the  husband  has  the  will, 

The  wife  will  have  her  way. 

The  gulf  ahead  is  dark  and  deep. 

My  counsel  don't  forget, 
Just  take  a  look  before  you  leap, — 

You  are  not  married  yet. 
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The   Birthday. 


Bright,  bright  be  the  day — as  is  the  smile  of  your  love, 
And  as  peaceful  its  hours  as  the  light  of  your  eye  ; 

I  ask  not  for  sunshine,  or  for  olive,  or  dove. 

For  your  brightness  and  peace  all  the  symbols  outvie. 

0  could  I  be  with  you  I  would  tell  you  my  heart, 
And  would  offer  the  incense  of  love  as  it  burns  ; 

1  would  give  what  I've  longed  for  since  last  called  to 

part,— 
Honied  kisses  as  many  as  happy  returns. 

But  my  heart  still  remembers,  and  throbs  with  desire, 
To  repeat  every  lesson  of  love  that  it  learns  ; 

And  tho'  absence  may  weary,  it  never  can  tire 
To  send  kisses  as  many  as  happy  returns. 

And  tho'  distance  may  part  us  it  can  not  divide, 
Since  for  you  in  all  places  my  soul  ever  yearns  ; 

I  am  one  with  you  now  as  when  close  by  your  side, 
And  give  kisses  as  many  as  happy  returns. 

Nor  will  you  love  forget  'mid  the  joys  of  your  home, 
Or  the  fun  of  excursions  for  fossils  and  ferns. 

Wherever  you  rest,  or  where'er  you  may  roam. 
All  my  kisses  shall  have  many  happy  returns. 

Then  bright  be  the  hours  as  is  your  own  loving  smile, 
And  serene  as  the  light  of  your  eye's  peaceful  ray  ; 

Each  rising  regret  let  this  fond  message  beguile. 
Many  kisses  and  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
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Lines  for  an   Album. 

To 


I  dreamt  of  the  tender  blush  of  the  morn, 

And  the  answering  smile  of  the  glimmering  brook  ; 

Of  the  trembling  dew  on  the  scented  thorn, 
And  the  day-star's  loving,  lingering  look. 

I  saw  the  rich  glow  o'er  the  woodland  steal, 
Where  the  hazel  and  hawthorn  interlace  : 

Where  the  harebell  flutters  its  silent  peal. 
And  the  tangled  moss  veils  the  violet's  face. 


I  heard  the  soft  hum  of  the  waking  hours. 

And  the  pulse  of  the  ringdove's  pale  blue  wing  ; 

And  the  fawn's  light  foot-fall  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Like  the  gentle  rain,  or  the  breeze  of  Spring. 

The  fields  breathe  their  sweets  as  of  new-mown  hay, 
With  musical  laughter  and  sunny  song  ; 

And  the  sigh  and  the  shadow  passed  away. 

And  no  place  was  there  found  for  pain  and  wrong. 

But  all  grew  pure  as  the  light  and  the  dew. 
Life,  like  the  fragrant  bright  air  was  free, 

And  the  cherished  visions  of  hope  came  true  : — 
I  awoke,  and  lo  !  I  had  dreamed  of  thee. 
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Lines  for  an  Album, 

Another  Version. 

I  thought  of  the  tender  blush  of  the  dawn, 
Of  the  brook  where  the  alder  branches  cross  ; 

Of  the  meek  ring-dove,  and  the  gentle  fawn. 
And  violets  hidden  in  leaves  of  moss. 

I  thought  of  the  sweets  of  the  new-mown  hay. 
Of  musical  laughter,  and  sunny  song, 

Till  the  shadows  of  earth  had  passed  away, 

And  no  place  was  found  for  pain  and  for  wrong, 

But  all  grew  pure  as  the  light  and  the  dew, 
And  life,  like  the  fragrant  bright  air  was  free, 

And  the  cherished  visions  of  hope  came  true  : — 
I  awoke,  and  lo  !  I  had  dreamed  of  thee. 


Song  of  the  Captiloe  Ladye. 

A   Fragment. 

Life,  and  love,  and  liberty  lost  in  an  hour. 

Withered  in  the  Spring,  like  a  frost-bitten  flower  ! 
Cold,  cold  is  my  heart  as  this  prison  of  stone, 
And  sad  is  my  song  as  the  sea's  sullen  moan : 
So  white  grows  my  hair  as  the  silvery  spray, 
And  the  tide  of  my  life  is  ebbing  away  : 

Ebbing  away. 

My  joy  is  poured  forth  like  a  goblet  of  wine, 

The  world  is  all  empty  of  hopes  that  were  mine  ; 

He  fell  with  the  brave  in  the  front  of  the  field, 
His  hand  on  the  hilt,  and  his  arm  in  the  shield  : 
So  white  grows,  &c. 

Solemn  and  sad  is  the  lone  vigil  I  keep, 

Till  sorrow  brings  slumber,  and  weeping  I  sleep 
And  I  long  for  the  voice  to  call  me  above. 
As  I  listen'd  for  him  in  the  days  of  our  love. 
So  white  grows,  &c. 
i86o. 
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As  Gently  Creeps  the  Dawn. 

To     .     .     . 

As  gently  creeps  the  dawn  upon  the  night, 

As  on  the  twilight  steals  the  sun's  clear  ray, 
So  o'er  my  spirit  spreads  thy  growing  light, 

Merging  its  darkness  into  full-orbed  day  : 
As  hurst  their  drowsy  sheaths  the  dew'y  flowers, 

Opening  like  waking  Nature's  sparkling  eyes  ; 
As  rise  the  notes  of  birds  in  morning  hours, 

Pouring  like  Nature's  voices  to  the  skies  ; — 
So  springs  my  spirit  into  sight  and  song. 

Bright  beams  the  eye,  and  loosened  is  the  tongue. 
Each  power  aroused  by  light  as  from  above. 

Glows  with  the  joy  of  life, — the  life  of  love. 


1868. 


Ayes  and  Noes, 


"  All  men  are  liars,"  said  the  hasty  Jew  ; 

O  for  his  thoughts  on  women  too  ! 

'Tis  well  their  looks  infallibly  reveal 

What  speech  it  seems  was  given  to  conceal  ; 

For,  while  they  talk,  you  find  in  rapt  surprise, 

Their  eyes  speak  truth  the  more  their  lips  tell  lies. 

One  answers  "Yes"  : — A  signal  you  should  go  ; 

Another  yields,  altho'  her  lips  say  "  No"  : 

Unless  you  wish  to  see  the  lady  cry. 

Don't  take  her  word,  but  simply  catch  her  eye  ; 

Remember,  as  you  hope  for  earthly  bliss, 

Her  eyes  were  made  to  speak,  her  lips  to  kiss. 
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A  New  Reading. 


"  Men  were  deceivers  ever  "  : — 

I  fear  the  charge  is  true, 
As  all  whom  I've  known  and  read 

Pass  by  in  long  review  : 
I  find,  from  books  of  memory, 

And  volumes  on  my  shelves,- — 
Many  deceived  their  lovers, — Yes, 

But  more  deceived  themselves. 


Fresh  trouble. 


Why,  what  new  disgrace  have  you  fallen  into  now 

That  you  give  your  arm-chair  such  a  shove  ? 
My  dear  friend,  I've  got  into  a  scrape  I  allow. 
And  this  time  I  am  in  for  a  regular  row, 
For  the  fact  is — I've  fallen  in  love  ! 


Doubles  and  ^luits. 


Get  married  : — You'll  run  into  trouble 
Remember  'tis  equally  true. 

If  single  your  pain  will  be  double, 
For  trouble  will  run  after  you. 


Sacred  and  Serious   Poems 
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Daybreak, 


My  soul  gains  in  vigour  and  strength, 
Tho'  the  body  dissolve  and  decay  ; 
My  cross  is  less  heavy  at  length, — 

And  this  burden  of  clay. 

The  shadows  and  clouds  are  withdrawn. 

Farewell  to  the  doubts  of  the  night ; 
I  feel  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn, 

And  I  rise  with  the  light. 

I  look  both  behind  and  before, 

I  am  born  upon  Infinite  wings  ; 
And  visions  unfold  as  I  soar, 

Of  ineffable  things. 

The  friends  of  my  youth  all  appear, 

Who  long  have  been  veiled  from  my  eyes  ; 
The  truth  we  had  glimpses  of  here 

Stands  revealed  in  the  skies. 

And  you  who  yet  linger  awhile, 

I  know  all  your  goodness  and  worth  ; 
I  rejoice  that  the  light  of  your  smile 

Will  still  gladden  the  earth. 


What  joys  we  together  have  shared, 
How  fragrant  their  memory  now  ; 
Tho'  I  see  purer  blessings  prepared, 

And  a  crown  for  each  brow. 

The  tears  which  in  bitterness  fell, 

Were  fruitful  as  rich,  early  rain  ; 
Of  each  sorrow  I  say —  "It  was  well", — 
I  would  bear  it  again. 
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Old  lessons  come  forth  for  review, 

From  homes  where  the  mind  fondly  dwelt ; 
I  prize  even  yet  all  I  knew, — 

And  far  more  what  I  felt. 

All  the  treasures  of  Science  and  Art, 

Have  nurtured  the  powers  of  the  soul  ; 
Tho'  our  knowledge  is  only  in  part, 

It  is  part  of  the  whole. 

Each  story  of  virtue  and  love, 

Each  reverent  thought  has  its  place ; 
When  the  broken  reflections  remove, 

And  we  see  face  to  face. 

My  work  has  been  feeble  and  poor, 

Many  things  there  are  still  left  to  do  ; 
But  I  know  I  shall  rule  over  more, 

If  found  faithful  in  few. 

Man's  praise  has  been  cheering  and  sweet, 

But  now  that  my  pathway  is  trod, 
I  long  more  than  ever  to  meet 

The  approval  of  God, 

The  hopes  which  in  life  I  saw  flee. 

Draw  nearer  each  moment  I  speak  ; 
The  spirit  is  willing  and  free, 

But  the  flesh  becomes  weak. 

Tho'  up  into  Heaven  I  am  caught, 

And  sustained  by  a  Power  not  mine  ; 
The  message  you  eagerly  sought 

Is  too  vast  and  divine. 

Can  feeble  and  faltering  speech 

God's  wisdom  and  goodness  unfold  ? 
His  Spirit  within  us  may  teach 

What  can  never  be  told. 

The  gold  from  its  dross  is  refined. 

My  heart  has  found  rest  from  its  strife ; 
Ideals  which  once  I  designed. 

Now  start  up  into  life. 
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No  fears  and  temptations  annoy, 

I  have  done  with  my  sin  and  its  ruth, 
These  tears  are  the  gushings  of  joy, — 

And  the  dew  of  my  youth. 

Christ  crowns  the  great  work  he  began 

Ere  in  pity  He  stoop'd  from  His  throne, 
And  clear  in  the  Perfected  Man 

The  full  Deity  shone. 

For  now  that  in  glory  He  lives, 

As  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  on  high  ; 
The  fruits  of  His  sorrow  He  gives, 

And  my  soul  can  not  die. 

His  image  I  soon  shall  receive. 

He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; 
He  says,  and  His  love  I  believe. 

All  thy  sins  are  forgiven. 

The  morning  stars  joyfully  sing, 

The  palms  of  the  conquerors  wave  ; 
And  now — Where,  O  Death,  is  thy  sting  ? 

Where  thy  victory.  Grave  ? 

Good-bye,  I  no  longer  may  stay, 

The  dust  must  return  to  the  clod  ; 
But  our  spirits  shall  gather  one  day. 

In  the  bosom  of  God. 


truisms. 


Who  tries  to  be  another,  plays  the  fool. 
Who  dares  to  be  himself,  shall  set  the  rule  ; 
Who  nobly  works  shall  gain  his  welcome  rest, 
Who  in  the  bad  sees  good  shall  grasp  the  best ; 
Who  looks  for  duty  shall  find  happiness, 
Who  blesses  others,  others  too  shall  bless ; 
He  shall  not  want  who  knoweth  how  to  give, 
Nor  fear  to  die  who  learneth  how  to  live. 
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T^he  Cups. 


I  take  the  Cup  of  Sorrow, 

And  drink  the  bitter  wine  ; 
My  Saviour's  strength  I  borrow 

To  bear  this  cross  of  mine  : 
He  honours  me  by  sharing 

His  baptism  of  pain  ; 
His  goodness  is  preparing 

The  sufifering,  and  the  reign. 

I  take  the  Cup  of  Blessing, 

The  wine  is  pure  and  sweet ; 
All  praise  to  God  addressing, 

I  fall  before  His  feet  : 
His  hand  this  joy  has  given, 

To  put  to  flight  my  fears  ; 
A  foretaste  of  the  Heaven 

Where  He  shall  wipe  all  tears. 

The  Cup  of  free  Salvation 

I  now  in  peace  receive  ; 
I  joy  in  tribulation. 

Why  should  my  spirit  grieve  ? 
While  God  my  Father  liveth 

His  love  abides  the  same  ; 
I'll  take  the  cup  He  giveth. 

And  call  upon  His  name. 

The  perfect  bliss  He  showeth 

As  yet  reserved  above  ; 
There  every  cup  o'erfloweth, 

And  all  the  feast  is  love  : 
There  sm  no  more  shall  sever, 

And  death  no  more  divide ; 
But,  like  the  Lord,  for  ever 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 
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The  Gates. 


Matt.  VII.  7.     Rev.  III.  21. 

Throw  wide  the  Gates  of  Mercy,  Lord, 

We  long  to  enter  in  ; 
Fulfil  for  us  Thy  faithful  word. 

Remove  this  load  of  sin  ; 
Our  broken  hearts  in  pity  heal, 

O  bid  our  anguish  cease  1 
And  own  us  with  Thy  sacred  seal 

Of  pardon  and  of  peace. 

Throw  wide  tlie  Gates  of  Righteousness, 

We  long  to  enter  in  ; 
With  eager  steps  we  onward  press, 

The  Inner  Court  to  win  : 
With  those  who  swell  the  song  of  praise 

We,  too,  would  take  a  part ; 
And  in  Thy  House  our  offering  raise. 

True  incense  of  the  heart. 

Throw  wide  the  Gates  of  Glory,  Lord, 

We  long  to  enter  in  ; 
Or,  opened  of  their  own  accord. 

Let  Heaven  itself  begin. 
The  veil  of  flesh  at  length  remove, 

Reveal  the  Holiest  Place, 
Where  spirits,  clothed  with  light  and  love, 

May  see  Thee  face  to  face. 

Thou  knockest  at  our  lowly  door, 

And  waitest  entrance  there  ; 
Thou  bcarest  blessings  rich  in  store. 

And  purer  than  our  prayer . 
Our  craving  souls  are  satisfied, 

We  now  Thy  goodness  see  ; 
Our  longing  hearts  are  opened  wide, 

Thou  bringest  all  with  Thee. 
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The  Crowns. 


A  crown  of  thorns  upon  Thy  head  we  see, 

O  Man  of  Sorrows,  led  to  Calvary  ; 
While  Heaven  with  joyful  Hallelujah  rings. 

And  hails  Thee  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of- Kings. 


Fit  symbol  of  Thy  bitter  woe  and  pain. 

It  claims  Thy  suffering  as  Thy  right  to  reign  ; 

And  lo  !  transformed  by  Thee,  we  all  confess, 
The  crown  of  thorns  a  crown  of  righteousness. 


This  sign  of  weakness,  woven  for  Thy  brow. 
Reveals  the  Might  before  which  all  shall  bow  ; 

By  Thy  self  sacrifice  in  this  dread  hour, 

The  crown  of  thorns  becomes  a  crown  of  power. 


This  mark  of  failure  proves  Thy  work  is  done. 
The  prince  of  this  world  judged,  the  battle  won  ; 

Thy  full  obedience  and  Thy  love  decree 
The  crown  of  thorns  a  crown  of  victory, 


Bedewed  with  blood,  this  symbol  of  Thy  death 

Feels  the  world's  Spring-time  in  Thy  passing  breath  ; 

The  last  great  enemy  resigns  the  strife. 

The  crown  of  thorns  now  blooms  the  crown  of  life. 


This  badge  of  shame  assigned  to  Thee  in  scorn, 
Shall  be  Thy  praise  in  ages  yet  unborn  ; 

An  aureole  whose  light  shall  never  fade, 

A  crown  of  thorns  Thy  crown  of  glory  made. 
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Lift  up  your  heads  ye  ^ates  !  the  Lord  draws  nigh  ; 

The  King  rejected  here  shall  rule  on  high  ; 
Till  at  His  footstool  all  his  foes  fall  down, 

And  every  thorn  is  changed  into  a  crown. 

O  Prince  and  Saviour,  let  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Now  may  Thy  mercy  draw  the  wanderers  home  ; 

Soon  may  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be  Thine, 
And  in  Thy  diadem  as  jewels  shine. 

O  Christ !  upon  whose  head  are  many  crowns. 

Teach  us  like  Thee  to  bear  earth's  thorns  and  frowns ; 

That  we  at  last  before  Thy  throne  may  meet, 
And  cast  our  crowns  adoring  at  Thy  feet. 
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Loss  and  Gain, 

Lightly  floats  the  dewy  petal, 
Like  the  eagle's  drifted  plume  ; 

And  as  snowflakes  gently  settle, 
Flutters  down  the  scattered  bloom. 

Like  the  hues  by  sunset  painted, 

So  the  beauties  wane  away  ; 
And  the  ling'ring  sweets  are  tainted 

With  the  vapours  of  decay. 

Thus  the  flowers  of  hope  we  treasure, 

Lie  around  us  pale  and  wet ; 
And,  with  every  thrill  of  pleasure, 

Mingle  throbbings  of  regret. 

Some  were  crushed  when  budding  newly, 
Blasted  by  our  eager  clutch  ; 

Others,  left  to  blossom  duly, 
Fall  in  showers  at  a  touch. 

Fairy  visions  sweetly  smiling, 
Rainbow-tints  that  arch  the  blue. 

Future  joys  the  heart  beguiling. 
Still  elude  as  we  pursue. 

'Just  a  few  more  leagues  of  ocean, 
Then  the  islands  of  the  blest ; 

Some  short  hours  of  toil  and  motion, 
Then  the  promised  place  of  rest.' 

But  the  haven,  still  receding, 
Out  of  reach  tho'  still  in  view, 

Cheats  the  hands  with  labour  bleeding, 
Mocks  the  eyes  that  strain  anew. 

If  some  angel-form  we  capture. 

Kiss  the  half-averted  face. 
Clasp  it  to  the  heart  in  rapture,— 

Swift  it  dies  in  our  embrace. 
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But  'tis  then,  when  all  seems  taken, 

And  we  feel  ourselves  bereft, 
That  the  dead  once  more  awaken, 

And  we  lind  how  much  is  left. 

See,  the  rose  renews  its  blooming  ; 

Higher  hopes  the  mind  elate  ; 
And,  despite  the  darkness  glooming, 

Man  is  more  than  chance  or  fate, 

And  our  spirits  are  not  broken, — 

Forces  change  but  can  not  fail  ; 
Now  we  know,  by  inward  token, 

We  shall  grasp  life's  Holy  Grail. 

For  when  earthly  hopes  have  perished, 

And  we  gaze  on  vacant  space. 
Seeking  vainly  what  we  cherished. 

In  the  void  God  shows  His  face. 

He  reveals  our  long-lost  treasure, 

All  laid  up  as  heavenly  store  ; 
Brings  all  back  in  fuller  measure. 

Purer,  brighter  than  before  ; 

Bids  us,  still  our  vigil  keeping, 

Wait  the  fulness  of  the  years  ; 
Wait  the  light  sown  for  the  weeping, 

And  the  joy  that  springs  from  tears; 

Wait  the  hour  of  blest  transition. 
And  the  crowns  that  do  not  fade  ; 

W^ait  the  substance  of  earth's  vision. 
And  the  firm  foundations  laid. 

Where,  beside  the  crystal  river, 

On  whose  breast  no  billow  heavies. 

Trees  of  Life  shall  bear,  for  ever, 

Fruit,  and  flowers,  and  healing  leaves. 
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Alone, 


Our  lips  no  more  may  meet, 

Our  spirits  dwell  apart  ; 
And  in  each  breast  will  ever  beat 
A  lonely  heart. 

Our  love  reveals  a  need 

It  ne'er  can  satisfy  ; 
We  see  enough  this  truth  to  read — 
Not  eye  to  eye. 

How  wander  hand  in  hand 

Along  the  path  of  life, 
When  each  mind  fails  to  understand 
The  other's  strife  ? 

If  heart-strings  do  not  thrill 

In  harmony  of  tone, 
How  shall  we  sweep  the  chords  of  will 
In  unison  ? 

Can  orbits  interlace 

When  spheres  asunder  roll  ? 
We  see  each  other  face  to  face, — 

Not  soul  to  soul. 

Our  diverse  rays  may  touch 

In  realms  of  space  afar  ; 
But  still  we  shine  distinct,  as  much 

As  star  from  star. 

Our  thoughts  would  fain  combine, 

And  yet  each  other  shun  ; 
They  only  mix  as  oil  and  wine. 

Still  one  and  one. 
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For  you  I  would  have  died, 

And  you  would  live  for  me : 
Why  does  a  gulf  our  fates  divide 
Deep  as  the  sea  ? 

Can  twain  one  flesh  become 
Who  are  not  one  in  soul  ? 
Ah  !  who  shall  the  vast  distance  sum 

From  pole  to  pole  ? 

No  longer  friend  and  friend  ; 

Such  is  the  law  of  life, — 
Since  all  our  hopes  must  have  an  end 
Of  man  and  wife. 

Our  love  will  never  die, 

I  pass  beneath  its  bann  ; 
And  now  on  sympathy  rely 

Of  man  for  man. 

And  e'en  of  this  bereft, 
I  rise  above  the  clod  ; 
The  perfect  union  yet  is  left, — 

Of  man  and  God. 


In  Memoriam, 

B.  M.  R. 

B.  M.  K.  are  the  initials  under  which  R.  M.  Bruce,  a  younif  man  whc» 
lived  at  Salem,  near  Grahamstovvn,  published  (in  the  "Cape  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  elsewhere)  some  poetry  Mr.  Foot  thought  well  of,  including 
pieces  entitled  "  Yellowwoods,"  "  Ocean,"  and  "  Avond-bloem."  He  died 
when  Mr.  Foot  lived  in  Grahamstown,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  follow- 
ing was  written. 

His  "  Yellowwoods  "  are  sighing 
To  the  weary  "  Ocean's  roar," 

And  his  "Avond-bloem  "  is  dying, 
For  he  cometh  nevermore. 

No  laurel  wreath  from  the  House  of  Fame 

Was  woven  for  his  brow  ; 
The  Lords  of  Art  have  not  heard  liis  name — 

And  his  voice  is  silent  now  : 
Yet  the  Seraph  of  Song  once  touch'd  his  tongue 

With  the  altar's  living  coal, 
And  his  simple  lays  through  the  lone  wilds  rung, 

For  his  was  the  poet-soul. 

No  aureole  bright  from  Learning's  fane, 

Or  of  stately  classic  halls, 
Sheds  a  glow  serene  on  the  smile  of  pain, 

Where  the  mortal  shadow  falls  : 
But  he  conn'd  the  pages  of  God's  grand  book 

Out  in  the  sun  and  wind, 
On  the  mountain  slope,  by  the  woodland  brook, 

For  his  was  the  student-mind. 

No  glory-crown  from  the  battle-field 

Is  laid  on  his  early  grave  ; 
It  was  fell  disease  that  made  him  yield, 

'Mid  the  unknown  good  and  brave  : 

Yet  none  more  true  fo  his  country's  weal 
E'er  acted  a  gallant  part. 

For,  with  iron  nerve  and  grip  of  steel, 
His  was  the  hero-heart. 
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Poet,  Scholar,  and  Hero  tliat  miglit  have  been  ! 

To  me  thou  art  each  and  all  ; 
Thy  name  is  fragrant,  thy  memory  green, 

In  spite  of  oblivion's  pall  : 
Thy  spirit  shall  win  in  a  higher  sphere 

The  crown  thou  hast  loved  so  well. 
And  thy  tomb  bear  a  wreath,  than  all  more  dear, 

Sweet  friendship's  immortelle. 

His  "  Yellowwoods  "  are  singing 

To  the  music  of  the  shore. 
And  his  "  Avond-bloem"  is  springing, 

For  he  liveth  evermore. 
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Hodge  and  the  Doctor, 


There  was  a  famous  leech  of  Bideford, 

Who  doctored  all  the  people  near  and  far  ; 

The  mixtures  that  he  brewed,  upon  my  word, 
Would  float  a  man-of-war  across  the  bar. 

But  all  his  practice  brought  him  little  pelf, 
And  tho'  he  counselled  like  a  catechism, 

The  poor  physician  could  not  heal  himself, 
He  was  a  martyr  to  the  rheumatism. 

When  like  a  sword  it  pierced  his  very  bones. 

And  strong  convulsions  shook  him  in  their  grip, 

He  gave  some  strange  and  unexpected  groans. 
And  quivered  like  a  horse  beneath  the  whip. 

Swish  went  his  wig,  as  whisks  the  horse's  tail, 
Up  flew  his  legs, — how  he  did  kick  and  prance  ! 

Round  whirled  his  arms  as  swings  a  threshing-flail, 
It  seemed  as  if  St.  Vitus  led  the  dance. 

Summoned  one  night  in  haste  to  Mrs.  Hodge, 
She  told  him  he  had  come  to  see  her  die  ; 

"  Tut,  tut,"  he  cried,—"  We  know  a  better  dodge 
A  cradle  now, — a  coffin  by  and  by." 

And  soon  in  fact  another  Hodge  was  born, 

And  child  and  mother  did  exceeding  well  ; 
Said  Mrs.  H.  "Will  you  my  husband  warn  ?  " 
"  For  I'm  afeared  he'll  think  'tis  all  a  sell." 

Now  Hodge  that  very  night  to  drown  his  grief, 
Had  gone  himself  to  fetch  the  funeral  beer  ; 

And  drinking  deeply  to  ensure  relief, 

On  turning  homeward  felt  uncommon  queer. 
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At  midnight  by  a  neighbour  he  was  found, 

Reclining  in  a  gutter  in  the  street  ; 
Says  Hodge,  "  I'm  waitin'  till  my  'ouse  comes  round. 

The  ground's  so  shaky  I  can't  keep  me  veet." 

When  taken  home  his  face  grew  very  pale, 
He  had  a  sharp  attack  of  chills  and  blues  ; 

So  when  the  doctor  came  to  tell  his  tale, 
He  shivered  worse  than  ever  in  his  shoes. 

By  wayward  fate  a  fierce  rheumatic  fit 

Now  seized  the  good  physician's  hands  and  knees ; 
And  just  when  he  had  hoped  to  rest  a  bit, 

It  spun  him  like  a  windmill  in  the  breeze. 

Till  Hodge  no  longer  could  his  tongue  restrain. 
And  bent  on  knowing  what  the  fuss  could  be. 

He  shouted,  as  the  victim  writhed  in  pain, — 
"  Wall  wot's  the  matt'r  wi'ee  :     Got  a  vlea  ?  " 

That  fetched  the  doctor,  and  he  sternly  said, 
"  You  graceless  man,  is  this  the  time  for  fun  ? 

You  go  for  drink  and  leave  your  wife  for  dead, 

It  serves  you  right  .  .  your  wife  .  .  has  got  a  son.' 

This  sobered  Hodge,  it  touched  his  bosom's  core, 
He  vowed  that  now  he'd  lead  a  better  life  : 

"All  right,"  replied  our  friend,  "But  one  word  more, 
Just  leave  the  beer  alone,  and  mind  your  wife." 


Then  quickly  ran  the  tidings  to  give  the  gossips  joy, 
How  well  the  good  old  doctor  had  earned  another  fee ; 

How  Mrs.  Hodge  had  come  to  life  and  got  a  bouncing  boy, 
While  Hodge  himself  got  drunk,  and  the  doctor  got  a 
vlea. 
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The  Grey  ^are. 


When  the  mistress  is  the  master, 
The  grey  mare's  the  better  horse  : 

The  old  proverb  sticks  the  faster, 
Since  its  claws  are  rather  coarse. 

'Tis  the  burden  of  the  ballad 

I  am  now  about  to  sing  ; 
Just  the  sauce,  to  give  the  salad, 

Its  due  piquancy  and  sting. 

Let  the  text  of  my  brief  sermon 
Warn  away  all  ears  polite  ; 

Here  distil  no  dews  of  Hermon, 
Coals  of  juniper  burn  bright. 

On  a  raw  December  morning, 

While  my  friends  were  snug  in  bed, 

I  received  a  hurried  warning 
That  two  folks  desired  to  wed. 

Wed  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure, — 
Came,  of  course,  across  my  mind  ; 

But  if  this  should  be  their  pleasure 
My  delay  would  seem  unkind. 

So,  due  toilet  being  ended. 

And  my  daily  toil  begun. 
To  the  Church  my  way  1  wended, 

Bent  on  proving  two  make  one. 

Soon  the  principals  assembled, — 
Seconds,  too,  were  on  the  spot  ; 

With  the  winter-cold  we  trembled, 
Tho'  our  work  was  summer  hot. 
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But  a  fear  arose  unbidden, 

Something  said — v/e're  going  to  trip  ; 

There's  a  fly  in  the  ointment  hidden  ; 
Many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip. 

I,  to  stop  confabulation 

For  the  licence  gently  asked  ; 

Hymen  1  what  a  consternation, 
Now  the  thunder-bolt  was  cast  ! 


"  Licence  !  "  more  in  rage  than  sorrow, 
"  Nonsense  !  "  shouted  the  best  man ; 

"  We'll  look  after  that  to-morrow, 
Marry  them  as  far's  you  can  !  " 

Then  I  most  politely  thankt  'em 
For  their  most  ingenuous  wish  ; 

And  I  thought,  within  my  sanctum, 
Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 

By  the  Church's  sole  permission 

You  may  always  toll  a  knell  ; 
But  the  State  names  one  condition 

If  you  wish  to  ring  a  belle. 

To  the  bridegroom's  friend  so  daring, 

This  sad  truth  I  try  to  show  ; 
Tho'  irate  and  inly  swearing, 

He  admits  it  is — "  No  go." 

But  he  hints  a  doleful  story 

Of  the  friends  who  wait  at  home  ; 

How  the  facts  will  dash  the  glory, 
Now  the  disappointment's  come. — 

Wedding  breakfast  was  provided, 

Quite  regardless  of  expense  ; 
For  good  cheer,  it  is  decided, 

Warms  the  heart  and  charms  the  sense. 
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Wedding  favours  gaily  sported, 
Wedding  presents,  wedding-cake, 

Flowers  and  viands  well  assorted, 
Prove  that  everything's  at  stake. 

Vain  the  festive  preparation, 

Every  dish  is  now  upset  ; 
Friends  will  talk  of  Separation, 

Tho'  for  Federation  met. 

"  Why  now  should  the  chariots  tarry  ?  " 
"  What  can  make  them  all  so  late  ?  " 

"  Anything  come  over  Harry  ?  '' 

"Anything  gone  wrong  with  Kate  ?  " 

"  What's  up  with  the  bridal  carriage. 
That  so  slowly  home  they  crawl  ?  '' 

'*  Those  who  rode  forth  for  a  marriage, 
Creep  back  like  a  funeral." 

While  the  sunbeams  feebly  glitter. 

Thus  w'e  all  the  picture  paint; 
And  the  bridesmaids  blush  and  titter. 

And  expect  the  bride  to  faint. 

Tlie  poor  bridegroom  feels  checkmated. 
And  the  groomsmen  all  look  glum  ; 

For  'tis  clear  they've  antedated 
Tlieir  epithalamium. 

Now  the  enterprising  lover 

To  this  desperate  fix  is  brought, 

All  his  face  is  sicklied  over 

With  the  palest  cast  of  thought. 

On  his  lips  a  girlish  quivering, 
Something  'twixt  a  sob  and  sigh  ; 

All  his  frame  convulsive  shivering, — 
I  believe  he's  going  to  cry. 
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But  the  bride  who  takes  him  napping, 
Rallies  him  as  women  can  ; 

Says,  his  shoulder  lightly  tapping, 
"  Now  then,  Harry,  be  a  man  !  " 

Well  done,  Kate  !  right  bravely  spoken, 
Don't  let  Harry  be  a  dolt  ; 

You  can  stay  if  his  wind's  broken  ; 
The  filly  is  the  better  colt. 

That  same  week  their  troth  was  plighted  ; 

Now  they  laugh  at  their  great  sell  ; 
All  their  wrongs  at  last  are  righted, 

And  they  pull  together  well. 

Now  the  husband's  somewhat  bolder  ; 

But  if  e'er  his  face  grows  wan, 
Kate  just  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder, 

And  says, —  "  Harry,  be  a  man  !  " 

And  I'm  sure  that  all  the  blessing. 
In  their  matrimonial  course, 

Comes  of  Harry's  frank  confessing, 
"The  grey  mare's  the  better  horse." 

Is  her  likeness  in  your  pocket  ? 

If  so,  drop  a  line  to  me  ; 
Bring  the  licence  in  your  pocket 

And  I'll  marry  without  fee. 

So  to  every  weak-kneed  lover, 
I  commend  the  good  old  plan  ; 

Kate  will  soon  your  pluck  recover  ; 
Come  now,  Harry,  be  a  man  1 
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The  City  of  the  Saints. 


There  may  be  cities  far  more  famed  in  story, 
Rome,  London,  Paris,  Petersburg,  Maintz  ; 

1  sing  of  one  which  boasts  more  grace  than  glory, 
'Tis  called  the  sacred  City  of  the  Saints. 

'Tis  not  America's  strange  Salt  Lake  City, 

Where  Morman  laws  reject  the  old  restraints  ; 

For  now  I'd  have  you  know — and  more's  the  pity, 
That's  not  the  only  City  of  the  Saints. 

South  Africa  among  its  kloofs  and  krantzes, 

Where  Bushmen  range,  and  the  red  Kafir  paints. 

Where  Hottentots  and  Fingoes  hurl  their  lances. 
Has  also  built  a  City  of  the  Saints. 

Men  of  all  creeds  and  colours  here  commingle  ; 

To  tell  them  all  time  fails  and  memory  faints  : 
From  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in  troops  and  single. 

They  come  to  fill  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

You'd  think  they'd  take  to  good  without  the  bother 

Of  artificial  customs  and  constraints  ; 
That  of  pure  charity  they'd  love  each  other. 

And  all  adorn  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

1  don't  despise  industrious  bread-winners, 
I'm  not  the  man  to  make  unjust  complaints  ; 

But  if  they  tell  me  true,  they're  whitewashed  sinners, 
These  settlers  of  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

I  take  my  walks  abroad,  for  health  and  labour. 
Some  fly-blown  character  the  fresh  air  taints  ; 

For  every  man  there  backbites  every  neighbour, 
And  Gossip  rules  the  City  of  the  Saints. 
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Of  Churches  I  observe  a  goodly  number, 

But  some  kind  friend  politely  me  acquaints, — 

**  At  words  of  peace  the  congregations  slumber, 
Or  quarrel  in  the  City  of  the  Saints." 

Birds  on  the  Flats  around  the  carcase  gather, 
But  scandal  here  the  living  soul  attaints  ; 

They  do  not  cleanse,  but  spread  corruption  rather, 
These  vultures  of  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

I've  heard  of  San  Francisco,  San  Lorenzo, 
St.  Giles,  St.  Ives,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Geraint's  ; 

But  sure  the  Pope  would  calender  Colenso 
Who  canonized  the  City  of  the  Saints. 

I  don't  believe  one  half  of  their  abusing. 
Their  hypocritical  and  silly  plaints  ; 

I'd  speak  a  good  word  but — its  so  confusing. 
No  good  word  rhymes  with  City  of  the  Saints. 
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yohn    Bull  gilDes    the  Dyspeptic 
T^oet  a  hit  of  his  mind. 


Your  vapid  talk  of  rain  and  fog, 

Is  leather  and  prunella  ; 
Just  buy  a  patent  uKickintosh, 

And  a  stout  umbrella. 

Why  what's  the  matter  with  the  sun  ? 

Do  let  it  rise  and  fall  ; 
At  night  turn  on  the  gas,  by  day 

Get  your  wife's  parasol. 

Please  leave  the  Heaven's  alone  a  bit, 
I'm  sure  they're  bright  enough  : 

You  spin  the  clouds  out  of  your  brain. 
That's  why  you  weave  such  stuff. 

Of  course  we  sometimes  get  a  shower, — 
You  get  your  share  of  sorrow  ; 

But  do  your  work  and  smoke  your  pipe, 
A  finer  day  to-morrow  ! 

Why  go  half-way  to  meet  a  grief, 

And  hold  it  fast  beside  ? 
Far  better  to  your  bus'ness  stick. 

And  let  the  trouble  slide. 

You  take  a  serpent  by  the  head, 

He  bites  you  without  fail  ; 
I  try  a  trick  that  Moses  knew, 

And  hold  it  by  the  tail. 
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You  count  all  fortunes  cuffs  and  blows, 
Result — more  kicks  than  pence  : 

I  look  out  for  the  buttered  side, 
Like  every  man  of  sense. 

The  flowers  fade  in  your  button-hole, — 

More  are  upon  the  tree  ; 
The  fish  you  caught  is  not  quite  fresh, — 

There's  better  in  the  sea. 


The  world,  forsooth,  has  nothing  left, 
You've  lost  your  final  stake  : — 

Why  not  confess  the  honest  truth  ? 
You  have  the  stomach-ache. 


"  I  do  not  understand,"  you  say, 
"  I'm  much  too  coarse  and  chuff  ; 

What  is  there,  pray,  to  understand  ? 
You  don't  fly  high  enough. 

Go,  get  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
And  wipe  your  eyes — man  do  ; 

Or  all  the  other  babies  soon 
Will  join  the  hulabaloo. 
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Medical  Advice  :   A  Case  of  Hyp, 


Allopathy  does  no  good  ;  So  I  fear  ; 

Physicians  prescribe  change  of  air  ; 
Just  try  change  of  practice  instead,  there's  a  dear, 

Whatever  the  doctors  declare. 
Homoeopathy's  next  best  to  nothing  at  all, 

By  this  a  long  life  I'll  ensure  ; 
But  for  once  let  Dr.  Noopathy  call. 

And  I'll  warrant  a  perfect  cure. 


Tinder   and  Tender, 

Before  I  got  married  they  bothered  my  life, 
And  all  said —  "'Tis  a  match  you  require  ;" 

Now  care  of  the  matches  devolves  on  my  wife, 
And  I'm  able  to  sit  by  the  fire. 


Tar  and  Feathers, 


When  Tarr  espoused  his  Emmie  dear, 

The  girls  flocked  round,  a  perfect  crush  ; 
To  every  candid  mind  'twas  clear, 
That  all  the  feathers  fluttering  near 

Wished  to  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
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Imitations, 

I.— O  WHY  DOST  THOU   WITHER. 

O  why  dost  thou  wither  sweet  paradise  flower — 
Careless  child  with  blond  tresses,  thou  beautiful  Eve  ? 
It  was  ever  thy  fate  to  lose  all  and  deceive  : 
Thou    didst  make  thy  God  mortal — then  love  him    the 

more  ; 
Could  he  give  thee  back  Heaven  thou  would'st   lose  it 

again  ; 
Too  well  dost  thou  know  that  man  adores  thee  the  best  ; 
Once  more  thou  would'st  share  all  his  exile  and  pain, 
To  comfort  his  spirit,  to  die  on  his  breast. 

II.— THY  SOUL  IS  IMMORTAL. 
From  A.  de  Musset. 

Frail  child  of  a  day  who  art  troubled  an  hour, 
Why  heaves  thy  sad  breast  with  the  pitiful  sigh  ? 

Thy  sorrow  will  pass  like  the  dew  on  the  flow'r. 
Thy  soul  is  immortal,  thy  tears  shall  be  dry. 

Thy  heart  well  nigh  breaks  thro'  some  woman's  caprice, 
And  nothing  remains  but  to  suffer  and  die  ; 

Thou  askest  of  God  consolation  and  peace, 
Thy  soul  is  immortal,  hearts  heal  by  and  by. 

Thou  art  filled  with  regret  for  a  moment  that's  gone. 
Thy  past  veils  the  future  and  darkens  the  eye  ; 

O  weep  not  for  yesterday,  wait  for  the  dawn, 
Thy  soul  is  immortal,  time  swiftly  doth  fly. 

Thy  body  is  worn  with  the  sickness  of  thought. 

Thy  head  is  bowed  down,  and  thy  knees  start  awry  ; 

Pray  on  senseless  child,  when  life's  battle  is  fought, 
Thy  soul  is  immortal,  and  death  draweth  nigh. 
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Thy  bones  in  the  coffin  will  crumble  to  dust, 
Tiiy  name  and  thy  glory  forgotten  will  lie  ; 

But  love  cannot  fail,  if  thou  guardest  thy  trust, 
Thy  soul  is  immortal,  Love  lives  in  the  sky. 

III.— FAREWELL. 
From  A.  de.  Musset. 

Farewell  !  for  in  this  life  I  own 
I  never  shall  see  thee  again  ; 

God  calls  thee,  and  leaves  me  alone, 
Thy  loss  proves  my  love  by  its  pain. 

No  tears,  and  no  idle  complaint, 
I  look  for  the  dawning  of  day  ; 

Let  thy  star  in  my  Heaven  grow  faint, 
I  smile  as  it  passes  away. 

With  hope  thou  art  now  setting  sail, 

Thou'lt  come  back  in  pride  to  the  shore  ; 

But  those  who  thy  absence  bewail 
Thou  never  shall  look  upon  more. 

Farewell  !  Thou  wilt  play  out  thy  dream. 
Take  thy  fill  of  pleasure  that  dies  ; 

Thy  star,  with  its  glittering  beam. 
For  a  season  dazzles  mine  eyes. 

But  some  day,  perchance,  will  reveal 
The  worth  of  a  dear  kindred  heart ; 

The  joys  which  together  we  feel, 
The  loss  we  must  suffer  apart. 

IV.— THE  BIRD. 

On  her  nest  in  the  wood. 

Sings  a  bird  to  the  light  ; 
Her  dear  little  brood 

All  died  in  the  night  : 
Yet  she  sings  tho'  bereft, 

"O  my  love  weep  not  so. 
Is  all  lost  ?  God  is  left, 

God  above— Hope  below." 
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Hope  in  God. 

(From  A.  de  Mussei.) 

God  keeps  His  holy  mysteries 
just  on  the  outside  of  man's  dream. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

From  the  heights  of  his  doubts  and  despair,  lie  saw  the  infinite,  as  \vc 
see  the  sea  from  a  storm-beaten  promontory.  HeUgic^ns — their  glory  and 
their  decay,  the  human  race— its  pangs  and  its  destiny,  and  all  that  is 
sublime  in  the  world,  appeared  there  to  him  in  a  Hash  of  lightning. 

H.  A.  T.\IXE  on  A.  de  MUSSET. 

While  my  heart  is  still  tender  and  full  of  its  youth, 

Ere  it  yet  bids  adieu  to  the  visions  that  fade, 
1  would  liold  to  that  wise  ancient  system  of  Truth 

Which  of  calm  Epicurus  a  demi-god  made  : 
I  would  seek  for  some  joys,  nor  count  too  much  on  one  ; 

I  would  live  with  my  fellows  and  love,  like  the  rest  ; 
I  would  be  what  men  are,  and  do  what  has  been  done, 

And  look  up  to  the  Heavens  without  vexing  my  breast. 

'Tis  in  vain  : —  for  the  Infinite  troubles  me  still  ; 

And,  in  spite  of  myself,  hope  and  fear  are  at  hand; 
For  it  fills  me  with  dread,  let  men  say  what  they  will, 

To  behold  it  for  ever,  yet  not  understand. 
Pray  what  is  the  world,  and  for  what  had  we  birth, 

If  the  Heavens  must  be  veiled  ere  our  spirits  find  rest  ? 
To  pass  by  like  a  flock,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth. 

And  all  else  to  ignore  !     Is  this,  then,  to  be  blest  ? 
What  !  cease  to  be  man,  and  thus  lower  one's  soul  ! 

I  was  born  of  a  woman,  unhappy  or  not, 
And  since  Chance  threw  me  here  as  part  of  the  wliole, 

I  cannot  escape  from  humanity's  lot. 

What  do  then  ?  "  Enjoy,"  pagan  reasoning  cries  ; 

"The  gods  are  asleep,  so  make  merry  and  die  ;  " 
"  Hope  only,"  the  faith  of  the  Christian  replies  ; 

"Thou  livestfor  ever,  God  watches  on  high." 
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So  between  the  two  ways  I  am  puzzled  and  lost. 

I  would  fain  turn  aside  and  some  sweeter  path  try, 
But  a  secret  voice  whispers — "  There,  too,  you  are  lost ; 

For  in  presence  of  Heaven  'tis  Believe  or  deny." 
And  I  think  so  in  truth,  for  the  spirits  distrest, 

From  extreme  to  extreme,  are  thrown  every  way. 
The  indifferent  are  atheists  only,  at  best ; 

They  would  never  repose  if  they  doubted  a  day. 
Then  I  yield,  for  the  problem  still  harries  my  soul  ; 

I  believe,  and  I  hope,  and  I  humble  the  knee  ; 
I  have  chosen  my  course,  I  would  fain  know  the  goal  : 

Now,  then,  what  is  my  fate,  and  what  am  I  to  be  ? 

See  me  now  in  the  hands  of  a  terrible  God, 

More  dread  than  all  ills  that  e'er  troubled  our  hearts  ; 
Lone,  erring  and  frail,  my  sad  way  must  be  trod 

'Neath  the  eyes  of  a  witness  that  never  departs. 
He  watches,  he  follows,  he  hears  my  heart  beat ; 

I  offend,  if  its  pulses  too  rapidly  play  : 
If  I  leap  in  the  gulf  that  now  yawns  at  my  feet. 

For  an  hour,  eternity  only  can  pay. 
My  judge  is  a  butcher,  abiding  his  time. 

Each  thing  is  a  snare,  all  old  names  are  unknown  ; 
For  love  becomes  sin,  and  all  happiness  crime. 

And  the  work  of  the  week  a  temptation  alone. 
Of  the  nature  of  man  there  is  nothing  remains  ; 

For  remorse  and  for  virtue  no  home  in  my  soul  : 
I  await  the  reward  and  escape  from  the  pains  ; 

Fear  only  my  guide,  and  Death  only  my  goal. 

But  an  infinite  joy,  they  say,  passingly  sweet, 

Awaits  certain  elect,  who  are — no  one  knows  who  ! 
Will  you  give  back  my  life,  if  you've  practised  deceit  ? 

Will  you  open  the  Heavens,  if  you're  speaking  me  true  ? 
Ah  !  this  land  vv^hich  your  prophets  have  pictured  in  song, 

If  it  really  exist,  is  no  more  than  a  waste. 
When  their  joy  comes  at  last,  they  have  sufifered  too  long, 

And  you  want  them  too  pure, — these  saints  you  make 
blest. 
I  am  only  a  man,  and  I  would  not  be  less. 

Nor  attempt  to  be  more.  Then  with  whom  shall  I  stay  ? 
Since  the  priest  gives  me  nothing  my  faith  can  confess, 

Must  I  go  to  the  scoffer  to  seek  the  right  way  ? 
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If  my  heart,  thus  beset,  wearied  out  with  its  dream, 

All  athirst,  to  Reality  utters  its  cry,  — 
As  vain  pleasures  flow  by,  at  the  depth  of  the  stream, 

Such  a  loathing  I  find  that  I  feel  I  must  die. 
Even  at  times  when  the  mind  harbours  impious  thought, 

And  to  cure  me  of  doubt,  I  am  fain  to  deny  ; 
Tho'  the  choice  things  of  life  in  possession  were  brought, 

All  which  man  can  desire  and  the  world  can  supply  : — 
Give  me  power  and  health,  give  me  wealth  without  care, 

Even  love,  our  sole  good  here,  love  faithful  and  true  ; 
Let  the  idol  of  Hellas,  Astarte  the  fair, 

To  embrace  me  return  from  her  isles  of  the  blue  : 


Could  I  pluck  from  the  womb  of  the  populous  earth 

All  the  secrets  of  life  and  its  force  recondite, 
And  from  Protean  matter  evoke  a  new  birth, 

A  beauty  unique,  for  my  own  sole  delight  : 
Could  Lucretius  and  Horace  both  at  my  side, 

And  with  sage  Epicurus,  salute  me  as  blest, — 
Those  grand  souls,  to  whom  nature  was  fresh  as  a  bride, 

Sing  their  scorn  of  the  gods,  love  of  pleasure  and  rest  : 
1  would  say  to  them  all, — "  But  what  now  is  it  worth  ? 

'Tis  too  late  ;  I  am  pained  ;  this  old  world  makes  me 
sigh  : 
For  an  Infinite  Hope  has  swept  over  the  earth  ; 

And  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  must  look  to  the  sky." 

What  remains  ?     Eor  my  spirit  within  me  is  stirred. 

The  heart  will  not  doubt  nor  the  reason  believe. 
The  Christian  gives  terror,  the  atheist's  word. 

In  despite  of  my  senses,  I  cannot  receive. 
The  saints  think  I  play  but  an  impious  part  ; 

The  indifferent,  at  once,  put  me  down  for  a  fool. 
What  friend,  then,  is  left  to  speak  peace  to  my  heart  ? 

What  master  will  take  a  disciple  to  school  ? 

There  exists,  I  am  told,  a  philosophy  still. 

Which  without  revelation  unravels  the  whole, 

Which  can  steer  in  the  midst  with  a  masterly  skill, 

While  the  priest  and  the  scoffer  stand, — each  at  his  pole. 

I  agree.     Let  philosophers  take  up  the  ball, 
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Who  know  how,  without  faith,  to  discover  the  truth. 
Feeble  sophists,  belief  in  themselves  is  their  all  : 

For  what  are  their  proofs  and  their  power,  in  good 
sooth?  ^ 

One  shows  me  two  principles  ever  at  strife, 

Which  both  are  eternal  and  conquer  in  turn,     (i) 
One — afar  and  alone,  with  a  purposeless  life, 

A  God  who  requires  not  the  incense  we  burn.     (2) 

Plato's  dreams  I  review  and  the  Stagirite's  mind  ; 

I  listen,  applaud,  and  then  go  on  my  way. 
The  despots  hold  God  for  a  tyrant,  I  find  ; 

They  say  God  has  republican  leanings  to-day. 
Pythagoras,  Leibnitz,  transfigure  me  quite. 

Descartes  in  the  vortices  leaves  me  alone. 
Montaigne's  introspection  brings  nothing  to  light. 

And  Pascal  flies  trembling  from  ghosts  of  his  own. 
Zeno  robs  me  of  feeling,  and  Pyrrho  of  eyes. 

Voltaire  knocks  down  everything  standing  upright. 
Spinoza,  to  solve  the  impossible,  tries. 

And  finding  no  God,  is  panthiest,  in  spite. 
The  sophist  of  England  makes  man  a  machine.     (3) 

But  a  German,  completing  philosophy's  fall, 
Comes  forth  from  the  fog  at  the  close  of  the  scene, 

Proclaims  Heaven  a  void,  and  proves  nothing  is  all,    (4) 

Behold  then  the  wreck  of  the  science  of  man  ! 

After  five  thousand  years  of  travail  and  doubt  ; 
Perseverance  and  patience  have  done  all  they  can. 

And  this  last  word  of  wisdom  wipes  everything  out. 
Ah  !  poor  fools,  who  explained  the  whole  system  of  things. 

Weak  brains,  in  so  many  ways  taxing  your  skill  ; 
For  ascending  the  Heavens  you  had  yet  need  of  wings ; 

You  were  wanting  in  faith  only,  not  in  the  will. 

Your  pride  springs  from  wounds  which   no  balm   can 
make  whole. 

I  pity  you  truly,  you  suffer  as  1  ; 
For  you  know  that  sad  thought  which  embitters  the  soul 

When  the  Infinite  prompts  a  wild  shuddering  cry. 

(I)  Manichesim.     (2)  Theism.      (3)  Locke.     (4)  Kant.     In  translation, 
more  strictly  speaking,  Hei;t'l. 
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Well  !  Let  us  all  pray, — and  abjure  as  we  must, 

All  your  infantile  schemes  and  your  labour  for  naught. 

Since  now  your  trail  bodies  have  mouldered  to  dust, 
I  will  kneel  on  your  tombs  and  bear  you  on  my  thought. 

Come  thinkers  of  old,  and  you  dreamers  to-day. 

Come  Christian,  come  pagan,  come  savant,  come  all  ; 
Believe  me,  the  Voice  of  Hope  cries  when  we  pray  ; 

Then  that  God  may  give  answer,  to  him  let  us  call. 
He  is  just.  He  is  good,  and  forgiveness  doth  send. 

Full  much  you  have  suffered,  the  rest  is  forgot. 
If  the  Heavens  be  empty,  we  cannot  offend  ; 

If  One  list  to  our  cry,  may  He  pity  our  lot  ! 

O  Thou  whom  none  hath  fully  known, 
And  none  in  truth  can  e'er  deny, 

Give  ear  !  Thou  by  whose  will  alone 
To-day  I  live,  to-morrow  die  ! 

Thou  dost  in  part  Thy  face  reveal, 

Then  wlierefore  make  us  doubt  of  Thee  ? 

What  mournful  pleasure  canst  Thou  feel 
In  testing  us  with  misery  ? 

As  soon  as  man  can  raise  the  head, 
He  seems  to  see  Thee  in  the  skies  ; 

Beneath  his  feet,  creation  spread 
Forms  a  vast  temple  to  his  eyes. 

And  if  to  his  own  heart  he  turns. 
He  feels  Thy  life  within  him  glow  ; 

If  tears  should  fall  or  love  should  burn, 
It  is  his  God  who  wills  it  so. 

The  noblest  minds  responsive  move 
With  high  ambition's  holiest  aim, — 

That  Thine  existence  they  may  prove. 
And  teach  mankind  to  spell  Thy  name. 

Whate'er  the  mode  in  which  we  call, 
Brahma  or  Jesus,  Zeus  or  Lord, 

Truth,  Justice,  Goodness, — one  or  all. 
Thou  only  art  the  God  adored. 
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The  worst  of  all  the  sons  of  earth, 

E'en  from  the  heart,  gives  thanks  to  Thee, 

Soon  as  a  ray  of  genial  mirth 
Illuminates  his  misery. 

Thee  the  whole  world  doth  glorify  : 
The  bird  sings  to  Thee  on  its  nest  ; 

And  for  one  rain-drop  from  the  sky 
Millions  of  beings  call  Thee  blest. 

Thou  hast  bestowed  no  gift  in  vain, 
For  we  admire  each  thing  we  see  : 

While  all  creation  swells  the  strain. 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  our  bended  knee. 


Then  why,  by  Thy  creating  hand, 
O  Lord,  was  evil  made  so  great. 

That  thought  and  virtue  trembling  stand 
And  groan  beneath  its  awful  weight  ? 

And  while  so  many  things  below 

Proclaim  the  Deity  above, 
And  seem  to  speak  that  we  may  know 

A  Father's  goodness,  power  and  love. 

How  is  it,  'neath  Thy  holy  light. 

We  see  such  hideous  deeds  performed,- 

Prayer  dies,  like  wailing  of  the  night, 
On  the  sad  lips  Thy  love  had  warmed  ? 

Why  do  such  discords  jar  the  sense, 
And  break  Thy  heavenly  harmony  ? 

Foi  what  end — crime  and  pestilence  ? 
And  O,  Just  God  !  why  must  we  die  ? 

How  deep  the  pity  must  have  been. 
When,  weeping,  with  its  good  and  ill. 

This  fair,  poor  world  at  first  was  seen 
Emerge  from  chaos  at  Thy  will  ! 
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Since  Thou  hast  made  our  grief  so  great, 

We  should  not  be  allowed  to  see, 
In  looking  on  the  Infinite, 

Only  some  distant  glimpse  of  Thee. 

Why  must  we  dream  or  guess  a  God  ? 

Why  is  our  way  so  sad  and  rough  ? 
For  doubt  has  made  the  earth  a  sod  ; 

We  see  too  much,  or  not  enough. 

If  man.  Thy  creature,  is  too  mean 

And  too  unworthy  to  draw  nigh, 
Nature  itself  should  prove  a  screen 

To  fold  and  hide  Thee  from  the  eye. 

Thy  mighty  power  would  still  remain, 
And  we  should  feel  its  heavy  blows  ; 

But  evils  then  would  give  less  pain, 
Sweetened  by  ignorance  and  repose. 

If  all  our  sufferings  and  cries 

Fail  to  approach  Thy  majesty, 
Guard  Thy  lone  grandeur  from  our  eyes, 

But  ever  close  Immensity. 

But  if  our  bitter  mortal  pains 

(;)an  ever  reach  Thy  glorious  throne. 

If,  even  on  the  eternal  plains, 
Sometimes  is  heard  a  human  moan, 

Let  the  dark  clouds  at  length  be  furl'd  ; 

Pierce  the  deep  vault,  inspire  the  dust  ; 
Lift  up  the  veils  which  gird  the  world. 

And  show  Thyself,  God  good  and  just  ! 

Then  shalt  Thou  find  throughout  the  earth 

An  ardent  love  of  faith  alone  ; 
While  men,  made  one  by  second  birth, 

Adoring  fall,  allegiance  own  : 
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The  tears,  which  once  our  vigour  drew, 
Which  ran  in  rivers  from  the  eye. 

Like  a  light  drop  of  morning  dew, 
Shall  vanish  in  the  sunlit  sky  ; 

Thou  shalt  hear  only  notes  of  praise. 
In  concert  sweet  of  joy  and  love  ; 

A  song  like  that  the  angels  raise 
To  fill  the  eternal  Home  above  ; 

In  this  grand  chorus  thou  shalt  see — 
While  our  hosannas  ring  again — 

That  doubt  and  blasphemy  will  flee. 

And  Death,  the  last  great  enemy, 
With  final  accents  cry  Amen. 

C.M.M.,  Oct.,  '73. 
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Victoria, 


This  Poem  is  the  conclusion  of  the  address  delivered  to  the  students 
and  friends  of  the  S.A.  College,  on  "  The  Jubilee  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. " 


Queen  of  the  Mother  of  Nations,  Hail  ! 

Queen  of  the  Ocean,  Queen  of  the  Isles, 
White  are  thy  waves  in  the  moonbeam  pale, 

Golden  thy  lands  in  the  sunlii^ht's  smiles. 
We  all  have  one  Home,  wherever  our  birth, 

We  all  have  one  heart,  whatever  we  be  ; 
Love,  from  thy  sons  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Love,  from  thy  daughters  far  over  the  sea, 

Victoria  ! 

Sweet  maiden  Queen  with  the  tremulous  tear. 

Beautiful  Bride  with  the  smile  serene, 
Happy  Queen  mother,  so  near  us  and  dear 

For  hopes  that  we  shared,  for  joys  that  have  been  ; 
Lone  widow'd  heart  ;  may  the  Father  above 

Answer  the  cry  of  thy  children  around. 
Lighten  the  griefs  that  have  perfected  love, 

Hallow  the  graces  with  which  thou  art  crowned, 

Victoria  ! 

Queen  of  Old  England— that  Mightiest  Name, 

Queen  of  our  England,  the  Home  of  the  free, 
We,  her  young  Englands,  heirs  of  her  fame. 

Join  in  the  song  of  thy  Jubilee  : 
All  that  our  fathers  gloriously  wrought, 

All  that  our  children  strive  to  attain, 
Conquests  of  labour,  triumphs  of  thought, 

'Stablish  thy  kingdom  and  honour  thy  reign, 

Victoria  ! 
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Rich  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  we  bring, 

Fair  are  the  flowers  we  strew  at  thy  feet ; 
Richer  our  love  than  the  promise  of  Spring, 

Fairer  our  blossoms  of  loyalty  sweet ; 
Glad  our  libations  of  oil  and  wine, 

Fragrant  our  spices  from  groves  of  green, 
Brilliant  our  gems  from  the  gloom  of  the  mine — 

Yet  call  us  "thy  jewels,"  Mother  and  Queen, 

Victoria  ! 

Long  hast  thou  ruled  us,  long  be  thy  reign, 

Wide  thy  dominion,  wide  may  it  grow, 
Still  may  thy  ships  be  the  pride  of  the  Main, 

Ne'er  may  thy  sons  turn  their  back  to  the  foe  : 
But  Peace  is  the  watchword  we  hail  as  thine  own 

Freedom  thy  flag  to  the  heavens  unfurled, 
Justice  and  Truth  the  firm  base  of  thy  throne, 

Love  thy  strong  girdle  encircling  the  world, 

Victoria  ! 

Soul  of  our  Empire,  bind  us  in  one. 

Sun  of  our  System,  shine  on  us  all  ; 
Is  aught  to  be  suffered,  aught  to  be  done  ? 

In  weal  or  in  woe  we  are  prompt  at  thy  call  ; 
We  all  have  one  Home,  whatever  our  birth, 

We  all  have  one  Queen,  wherever  we  be  ; 
Love,  from  thy  sons  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Love,  from  thy  daughters  far  over  the  sea, 

Victoria  ! 
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